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Continuing Education 

By the time this gets into print, in all likelihood 
Gallaudet College will have announced the appoint¬ 
ment of a Dean of Continuing Education, a new posi¬ 
tion made possible by recent Congressional action. 
This is in line with a strong recommendation made 
by the Gallaudet College Board of Fellows. 

We have long been interested in continuing edu¬ 
cation and are jubilant that Gallaudet College has 
seen fit to create this deanship. Our only regret is 
that the step was not taken a decade ago. 

It should be kept in mind that other institutions 
are keenly interested in continuing education and 
that some have ongoing programs. San Fernando 
Valley State College is one outstanding example. 

Several community colleges—and vocational and 
technical institutes—have special programs for the 
deaf who wish to continue their education beyond the 
secondary level. We would hesitate to name some of 
them lest we overlook others or hint that one pro¬ 
gram is superior. 

We entertain some misgivings about the competi¬ 
tion that exists and which is likely to grow between 
institutions for funding, enrollment and prestige. 
Ideally, facilities for continuing education should be 
within reasonable distance of the deaf population to 
be served. Not many of the adult deaf are in a posi¬ 
tion to leave home for extended periods to take 
courses—even when funds are available to pay all 
or part of their personal expenses. 

We are sure that many programs for continuing 
education have not been given adequate publicity. 
We are also inclined to believe that plans are being 
made to open new facilities about which we have no 
information. 

Administrators and students enrolled in continuing 
education programs are invited to write us and set 
us straight—and to persuade somebody to “write up” 
their programs for THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Total Communication 

One of our pet peeves is having somebody—in the 
midst of a heated discussion—say, “It’s a matter of 
semantics.” This remark coming when all and sundry 
have the background for understanding the issue is 
evasive action. 

This brings us to the definition of total communi¬ 
cation. (Some people like to use “total approach” for 
what seems to embody the same philosophy.) Schools 
of all kinds are announcing their policy is to utilize 
total communication. We have long ago given up try¬ 
ing to update a list. 

We prefer to use the definition of total communi¬ 
cation as developed by the Maryland School for the 
Deaf: 

Total communication is the right of every deaf child 
to learn to use all forms of communication so that he 
may have the full opportunity to develop language com¬ 
petence at the earliest possible age. This implies intro¬ 
duction to a reliable receptive-expressive symbol sys¬ 
tem in the preschool years between the ages of one and 
five. Total communication includes the full spectrum of 
language modes: child-devised gestures, formal sign 
language, speech, speechreading, fingerspelling, reading 
and writing. Every deaf child has the opportunity to 
develop any remnant of residual hearing for the enhance¬ 
ment of speech and speechreading skills through the use 
of individual and/or high fidelity group amplification 
systems. 

USA Gets 1975 World Congress 

In 1975, the United States will host the quadrennial World 
Federation o ? the Deaf Congress of the Deaf. The National 
Association of the Deaf will be the sponsoring organization for 
the meeting to be held in Washington, D.C. 

So ... a decade after the 1965 International Games of the 
Deaf, we will have delegations of foreign visitors over here to 
see for themselves what the deaf of the United States can do 
in planning for and staging an international event of such 
magnitude. This is most certainly not to disparage the interest 
and efforts of countless hearing people who were and will 
continue to be vital cogs in the successful bid and the planning 
for the 1975 Congress. 
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Kansas 7 William Joseph Marra . . . 

A Man Of Many And Varied Talents; 
Pioneer In Adult Education For The Deaf 

By GEORGETTA GRAYBILL 

(In Collaboration with Eugene W. Petersen) 


Tradition has it that some people are born with a silver 
spoon in their mouth; others are destined for artistic or ath¬ 
letic fame. William Joseph Marra, a quiet, unassuming Italian- 
American, was born with a gift for friendship. 

A son of James and Mary Marra, who emigrated to America 
from Italy around the turn of the century, Bill Marra was born 
in Kansas City, Kansas, November 6, 1906, and raised in a strong 
Catholic home with one brother and five sisters. His parents 
opened a confectionery and fruit stand at Fifth and Minnesota, 
and Bill’s boyhood was spent in the old Splitlog Hill area near 
the site of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, an area which the bull¬ 
dozers of urban development and expressways are transform¬ 
ing into the new Center City Mall. 

In 1968, Marra was toastmaster at the Kansas Association 
of the Deaf’s banquet in Holiday Inn, on the very same spot 
where he used to live. As Bill recalled the history of the KAD 
and the notables who called Kansas home, it was as if the 
guests were eating in his former home. 

It was altogether fitting that Bill Marra was chosen for this 
honor because he is rich in history and anecdotes as befits 
the curator of the Kansas School for the Deaf Museum at 
Olathe. In this museum, probably unmatched in any school for 
the deaf in the country, mementos of such illustrious Jayhawks 
as Luther “Dummy” Taylor, the New York Giants pitching 
star; Paul Hubbard, the originator of the huddle system used in 
football, and Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, the late Grand President 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, are enshrined 
to provide inspiration for students and visitors. It is the stories 
Bill Marra has to tell, however, that bring the deeds and 
character of these people to life. 


This flare for words to illustrate history and enhance the 
image of others sometimes obscures Marra’s own accomplish¬ 
ments. He attended St. Mary’s School in Kansas City, Kansas, 
for two years after he became deaf after a bout with spinal 
meningitis, then transferred to the Kansas School for the Deaf 
at Olathe, from which he graduated. Bill did not stand out in 
sports, but did well in class and was salutatorian for the Class 
of 1925. He is best remembered as a bookworm and for his 
practice of forcing the other deaf boys to practice spelling and 
vocabulary development after school hours. It is claimed he 
even went so far as to waylay packages of cookies and candy 
from home to dole out as prizes for nocturnal quizzes in the 
older boys dormitory. He also was quite a “kidder” and was 
always teasing the girls, possibly to cover up his shyness around 
the opposite sex. But the girls soon found out Bill couldn t 
take it himself. 

The Class of 1925 included George Walter Kistler of Man¬ 
hattan, Charles Julian Olson of Salina. James H. Price of 
Kansas City, Henry William Yahn of Lawrence and Marra. 
Yahn was valedictorian. Three of the graduates, Marra, Olson 
and Yahn, entered Gallaudet College that fall to join the Kansas 
duo of Kathryn Buster (now Mrs. James Flood of Columbus, 
Ohio and the late Helen Finney. 

Marra received his B.S. degree in 1930, during the Great 
Depression. He was unemployed for a long time, as were his 
close friends, Yahn and Max Mossell, until they found jobs 
wielding picks and shovels on a WPA project to improve the 
Blue Ridge River. Bill Marra is no stranger to hard times, 
hard work and frustration. 

In 1933, the Federal government set up the Emergency Edu- 



THE MARRA FAMILY—John, Mr. Marra, Mrs. Marra (nee June Rubeling) and Edith Rene. The Marras are a tightly-knit family with a variety of interests, 

individual and shared. 
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cation Program to provide employment for needy unemployed 
teachers and other persons competent to teach. The program 
first came under the supervision of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, and in 1935 it was transferred to the 
Works Progress Administration. Through the efforts of Mossell, 
also a graduate of Gallaudet College, a study of the FERA 
bulletins and regulations revealed the possibility of establish¬ 
ing an adult education project for the deaf in Kansas City. 
After a few months’ excellent work as teacher, Mossell was 
offered a teaching position at the Missouri School for the Deaf 
and Marra took his place. 

The success of this pioneering venture in adult education for 
the deaf was amazing. Undoubtedly, economic conditions at 
that time had much to do with it, but the initial enrollment of 
60 deaf people in the fall of 1934 swelled to 76 the next year and 
112 in October, 1936. In 1936, a night school for Negro deaf 
people in the Greater Kansas City area opened with 10 students 
in attendance. A total of 123 eventually attended classes that 
year, a very large number considering there was only a small 
Negro deaf population in that area. 

At one time Marra had 20 deaf students in one of his 
courses. Typical courses included English, vocabulary building, 
spelling, sociology and commercial law. The school attracted 
widespread attention and persons from as far away as Okla¬ 
homa, Iowa and Missouri visited Kansas to observe the pro¬ 
gram. Marra was asked to help organize classes for the adult 
deaf at Leavenworth, Kansas, but had to decline. 

Marra did not confine his efforts to adult education. During 
the difficult depression years, he helped many deaf people find 
jobs and helped others in serious trouble secure financial help 
and budget their funds for food and necessities. Later, during 
World War II, he was instrumental in persuading the North 
American Aviation plants to hire deaf people. 

In 1939, Marra went to the Oklahoma School for the Deaf at 
Sulphur, where he was the supervisor for older boys and phys¬ 
ical instructor for one year. The next year, Superintendent 
Alfred Cranwill lured him back to Kansas and the School for 
the Deaf at Olathe in the same capacity. In 1942, he assumed 
teaching duties in the intermediate department and continued 
in this dual capacity until his marriage in 1954, when he gave 
up his supervising duties in favor of family life. 

His 30-plus years at the Kansas School for the Deaf have 
influenced the lives of hundreds of students for the better, but 
are only a part of his service to the deaf in Kansas. He has 
been active in the Kansas Association of the Deaf, the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Catholic Church activities for 



NEWLYWEDS—This picture of June and William Marra was taken at tha 
time of their marriage in 1954. 


the deaf, and the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf as well 
as serving on countless committees and fund-raising assign¬ 
ments The handsome plaques on the buildings at the KSD 
honoring the people aiter whom they are named were pur¬ 
chased with funds raised by Marra through solicited donations 
and fund raising drives which converted old newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and even used flash bulbs into cash. 

In 1954, Marra, a confirmed bachelor, surprised people by 
buying a two-bedroom house near the school. He endured much 
kidding from his friends who asked if he intended to fill all 
that space with his collection of school papers, magazines, news¬ 
papers, books and souvenirs. But Bill Marra knew what he was 
doing. Unlike Charlie Brown, he knew just how to get a pretty 
little red-haired girl to sit with him while he ate lunch and on 
February 27, 1954, Marra and June Rubeling were married in 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Kansas City. June was born in 
Parsons and reared there. She received her education at the 
KSD, graduating in 1943, and later became a food supervisor 
for faculty and staff in the school’s dining room. 

Bill is convinced that in spite of his wife’s failure to master 
all the secrets of Italian cooking, that there couldn’t be a hap¬ 
pier couple or home in all the world. On June 22, 1955, a daugh¬ 
ter, Edith Rene, joined the family and her brother, John, conv 
pleted the family on May 2, 1958. Edith, a beautiful Italian girl, 
is now a sophomore at Olathe High School, and John is in the 
seventh grade at St. Paul’s School, Olathe. The Marra children, 
like their father, are good students and John loves all sports. 

William Marra is not only a devoted family man, a skilled 
teacher, historian and raconteur of note, and an interpreter 



MARRA COMPOSITE—At left: Harold Price and Bill Marra in uniforms at the Kansas School for the Deaf, 1920-1923. Second from left: Henry W. Yahn, 
Kathryn Buster (now Mrs. James Flood) and Bill Marra at Gallaudet College graduation ceremonies in 1930. Top right (in order): Marra is pictured with a 
physical education class he taught at the Oklahoma School for the Deaf; Harold Price, Joe Malm and Bill Marra as KSD schoolboys. Bottom right (in order): 
Bill Marra as he appeared at his KSD graduation in 1925; Bill with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Marra. 
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renowned for his ability to understand low-verbal deaf people, 
but a prolific writer. Stanley D. Roth, present superintendent 
of the KSD, wrote an article for the American Annals of the 
Deaf about Marra’s “hobby” of writing letters to the public 
opinion columns of the daily press to voice his views and com¬ 
ments on world affairs, sports and matters concerning the deaf. 
Hundreds of his letters have been accepted by newspapers from 
the Kansas City Star to the Los Angeles Herald-Tribune. His 
stories about “Dummy” Taylor and other deaf athletic figures 
have saved many a sports writer’s day and his humorous anec¬ 
dotes have gladdened the hearts of an equal number of local 
columnists. He even turns out good poetry. A recent poem, 
“Why 1 Like to Dine at McCarley’s” charmed Olathians and 
gave the local restaurant a publicity bonanza. 

On July 10, 1971, Marra was honored at the banquet which 
climaxed the Kansas Association of the Deaf’s convention and 
Bill Marra, who has made a lifelong career of singing the 
praises of others while quietly going about his own good work, 
found himself in the spotlight for a change. Bill enjoyed it. 
But he still has too much to do to waste time basking in the 
limelight. 

The wooden plaque with the outline of the State of Kansas 
presented to William J. Marra by the Kansas Association of 
the Deaf was inscribed as follows: 

KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF AWARD 
Presented to 

WILLIAM JOSEPH MARRA 
For 

Outstanding and Meritorious Services to the Deaf 
of Kansas as Writer, Teacher and Friend 
July 10, 1971 

Marra's Kansas School Anecdotes 

“Dummy” Taylor was a very strict supervisor of boys— 
even when coaching football games and drilling the boys in 
marches. 

In practice “Dummy” taught a boy how to tackle John E. 
Ringle. When it started, he was very scared but he thought of 
“Dummy” and did not want any spanking from him. He went 
in front of John, a big husky boy, and tackled him in the 
wrong way. John pushed him down and he had two teeth 
broken. 

“Dummy” put the boys through drilling the very day they 
donned uniforms. One day when it was very cold, “Dummy” 
ordered the boys to march on the street from the Santa Fe 
R.R. to the Frisco R.R. (about 15 blocks) on Park Street in 
the front of the campus of KSD. The boys tried to put their 
hands in pockets to keep them warm. When it was over, they 
ran to the dormitory to the radiators. Most of them sat on them. 

* * * 

For the Kansas Day, January 29, performance the students 
assembled the day before to practice. The students were fool¬ 
ing around while waiting for a teacher to come in. One boy 
(the late Tony Sexton) was practicing with a small bow and 
arrow as an Indian and shot into the air. The arrow went into 
Joe Weber’s neck while he was cleaning in the auditorium, but 
did not kill him. He is still living at the age of 73 years. The 
late Frank Doctor and Joe Malm witnessed this incident. 

One night there was a big fire in one of the KSD buildings 
and all the supervisors awakened the pupils and apparently all 
got out safely. When the supervisors counted one by one, they 
found that they had missed two boys in one room. They were 
Bill and Mr. Yahn. 

When KSD opened one September, a family came down 
in a covered wagon so their girl could enroll. A supervisor 
tried to help her carry a trunk to the third floor but it was too 
heavy. She got another supervisor to help carry it. They 
demanded that the girl open the trunk. When it was opened, 
they found two big watermelons. 

•!* ^ 


Back in 1924 a unique basketball team was organized in 
Dubuque, Iowa. The quintet was composed of former students 
of the Kansas School for the Deaf. The team was sponsored 
by Brunswick-Blake-Collender, makers of cabinets for phono¬ 
graphs, then in vogue. The company at the time hired a great 
number of deaf men because it said they were excellent workers. 

The team, the Brunswick Silents, played in an industrial 
league and won a fair share of games. It was managed by 
Stanley Fergason of Olathe. On the squad were all the dyed- 
in-the-wool Kansans—Frank Doctor, Olathe; Frank Dohrmann, 
Great Bend; Frank Martin, Hutchinson; George Harms, Thayer; 
Clyde Rhinehart, Burlington. Fergason was also a player. 

There were other candidates for the team from states 
other than Kansas; however, Manager Fergason preferred the 
Kansas players because he believed they were better. The non- 
Kansans raised big noises and accused Fergason of favoritism 
and “Kansasiam.” Fergason stuck to his guns. 

After two years of playing the team was forced to disband 
because the company shut down when their phonographs went 
out of style. 

During the late 1910s, there lived in Olathe a young Negro 
man who responded to the name of “Shorty” Douglas. He 
was an avid football fan and was always on hand to cheer the 
KSD footballers when they played at home. “Shorty” was 
always for the deaf boys, perhaps because he had compassion 
for them. 

When the KSD boys scored a touchdown or won, Shorty 
was so jubilant that he turned a somersault or two. If he felt 
the opponents were not playing a clean game or were resort¬ 
ing to dirty tricks, he usually glared or scowled at them and 

uttered harsh words. 

The KSD boys loved “Shorty” for his undying loyalty to 
them. If he failed to show up for a game and the KSD squad 
lost, they blamed the defeat on “Shorty’s” absence. To them, 
“Shorty” was a good-luck rabbit’s foot. 

“Shorty” could speak six different languages, including 

the language of signs used by the deaf. He found it easy to 

converse with the KSD athletes in their own language, and the 
boys had a merry time with him.. 

He had a heart of simon-pure gold and the boys of KSD 
missed him greatly when he came no more to cheer them on. 
To this day, the subsequent whereabouts of “Shorty” is not 
known, Marra says. 

In 1941, the Kansas School for the Deaf had one of the 
finest football teams in Northeast Kansas. The 1941 team, 
coached by Edward S. Foltz and Charles Bilger, was all-vic¬ 
torious, defeating Osawatomie High School, 12-0; Missouri School 
for the Deaf, 6-0; Washington Rural of Bethel, 34-0; Paola High 
School, 33-6; Haskell Indian High School, 20-6; Bonner Springs 
High School, 31-0. 

The game at Paola on the night of October 24 was a thriller 
from start to the finish. The Paola team was crushed 33 to 6, 
one of the worst defeats suffered by a Paola team in several 
years. 

On the KSD team at the time were John Mog and Charles 
Bennett, who were considered two of the finest backs in Kansas. 
In this Paola game the speedy Mog and the hard-charging 
Bennett were easily the stars. On two occasions Mog broke 
loose for a 55-yard jaunt to the goal line. Bennett repeatedly 
tore through the line for substantial gains and it usually took 
two or three players to down him. 

Henry Shenk, who formerly coached at Paola and Junction 
High Schools and who served as umpire for this game, was 
impressed by the fine play of Mog and Bennett. He expressed 
a belief that both Mog and Bennett could play on any college 
team in Kansas if they were eligible. 

Throughout the game the KSD boys used the Notre Dame 
system. The Paola crowd marveled at the excellent interfer¬ 
ence and long end runs displayed by the KSD backs. 

A Paola newspaper suspected the KSD players were in the 
junior college class of football. The editor wrote to Howard 
M. Quigley, then superintendent of KSD, asking him to furnish 
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the ages of the KSD players. Quigley complied with the request. 
The list showed all the KSD players were in their teens. 

Today both Mog and Bennett are doing well. The former 
is a successful farmer in Wilson, Kansas, and the latter is an 
employe of a large newspaper plant in Oakland, California. 


Why I Like To Dine At McCarley's 

I like to dine at McCarley’s, 

A friendly little restaurant 

With a red rooftop 

On the ever-busy Santa Fe Street, 

Because the atmosphere there 
Is pleasant, cheerful and relaxing. 

I like to dine at McCarley’s 

Because the inside setting is picturesque. 

The paneled walls, the chalk-like ceiling, 

The motley brick walls, the red carpet 
And the red-leather-covered seats at the booths 
All contribute dignity and taste 
To the place, filling one’s heart 
With gladness and cheerfulness. 

I like to dine at McCarley’s 
Because the soft, green-yellowish lights, 

Hanging from the ceiling above the booths, 


Create an atmosphere of relaxation, 

Gladdening the tired eyes 

And making us forget 

The day’s hard work and worries. 

I like to dine at McCarley’s 
Because the service is run 
With smoothness and efficiency. 

The waitresses are nattily dressed 
In black uniforms and light red smocks 
And wait on you with a smile. 

I like to dine at McCarley’s 
Because the meals are good, 

Tasty and well-balanced. 

The charcoal-broiled steaks are superfine 
And unbeatable to the last cut. 

The home-baked bread on the bread-board 
And the never-empty coffee pot on the table 
Add glamour and joyfulness to the food. 

I will gladly dine again at McCarley’s 
From time to time 
Because dining there 
Is a most pleasing experience, 

Not only to me, but to many Olatheans 
Who also have dined there. 

—WILLIAM MARRA, KSD, Olathe. 



GOLDEN TWENTIES POSE—This picture of Wil¬ 
liam Joseph Marra was taken in 1926 or 1927. 


Edward C. Carney Appointed 
To President's Committee 

Edward C. Carney, executive secretary 
of the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf, has been appointed as one 
of the 20 physically handicapped men 
and women “achievers” to serve as an 
advisory group to the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Handi¬ 
capped. His appointment to the Physical¬ 
ly Handicapped Subcommittee was an¬ 
nounced by Harold Russell, chairman 
of the President’s Committee, on June 
18, 1971. 


National Technical Institute 
Starts Internships Program 

A unique graduate internships 
program, designed to attract master’s 
and post-master’s degree students and 
prospective employers of the deaf into 
the field of deaf education, has been 
started by the National Technical Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf. The program is being 
administered through NTID’s Division of 
Research and Training. 

Four people are presently enrolled in 
the program, the only one of its kind 
in the country. Twenty persons are ex¬ 
pected to participate in the program 
over the next year. Offered in the 
graduate internships are training in 
other fields related to deafness. 

The purpose of the program, says Ken 
Nash, coordinator of professional de¬ 
velopment, is to complement the 
student’s previous training by providing 
supervised experience with deaf students 
at the postsecondary level. It also will 
afford the intern an opportunity to gain 
interpersonal experiences with deaf 
students in a unique educational environ¬ 
ment where the deaf study and live with 
the hearing students of Rochester In¬ 
stitute of Technology. 

Three of the four interns are college 
students; the fourth represents Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines (IBM). 

‘‘We have many applicants for this 
program,” says Nash. “In order to 
enroll, we require that the student’s re¬ 
spective college give him credit for his 
work at NTID, or that the program be 
related to an on-the-job function. We 
hope to expand the number of intern¬ 
ships, especially to prospective em¬ 
ployers of the deaf, and industry repre¬ 
sentatives who already employ deaf 
persons.” 

Two of the four interns represent New 
York University. They are Robert 
Harris, who is deaf, and Brian Harlan, 


a graduate of Fort Schuyler Maritime 
College of the State University of New 
York. Harris is a doctorate candidate 
in clinical psychology and is studying 
counseling at NTID. Harlan is working 
on a master’s degree in rehabilitation 
counseling and is also studying counsel¬ 
ing at NTID. 

The third intern is Stuart Fletcher, 
a native of Adelaide, Australia, who is 
in the research area at NTID. Fletcher 
is doing his research on the utilization 
of television for the deaf. A trained 
educator of the deaf, he is a former 
student at Ryerson Polytechnic Institute 
of Toronto, Canada. 

David Clarke, an employe of IBM, 
is studying manual communication at 
NTID and will develop orientation 
materials for employers within IBM to 
use with new deaf employes and will 
investigate areas of employment and ad¬ 
vancement within IBM for the deaf. 
Eventually, he may become liaison 
between IBM and all deaf employes. 

Eligibility for the program begins with 
a person’s desire to apply his profession¬ 
al training to the service of the deaf. 
The intern must reside on the campus, 
sharing facilities with deaf students dur¬ 
ing the period of internship. Priority is 
given to persons on the post-master’s 
level and to persons already possessing 
basic knowledge and training in an area 
that has direct application to the needs 
of the deaf. 

Interested students apply for the 
program through their academic advisor 
who contacts Nash. A visit to the NTID 
campus is set up and if the needs of 
the graduate student and his sponsoring 
institution can be met at NTID, a con¬ 
tract between the student’s academic ad¬ 
visor and NTID will indicate the educa¬ 
tional experiences a student will receive 
at the school. Employers who are in¬ 
terested in the program also should con¬ 
tact Nash. 
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Columbus Conference Report . . . 


A National Platform For Elderly Deaf Citizens 

By JEROME D. SCHEIN, Ph.D. and FRANK G. BOWE, JR. 

Deafness Research & Training Center, New York University 


In 1961, President John F. Kennedy convened the first 
White House Conference on Aging. That meeting focused at¬ 
tention on the many unmet needs of old people in America. 
The proceedings became the basis for most of the legislative 
programs to aid our aged population and meet their needs. 
But nothing in any of the discussions or printed reports of that 
conference recognized the unique problems of the elderly deaf 
person. Now in November 1971, another White House Confer¬ 
ence on Aging has been called by President Richard M. Nixon. 
This time deaf people can be certain their particular problems 
will not be ignored. 

With the encouragement of Dr. Boyce R. Williams, the 
Deafness Research & Training Center has concluded the first 
Conference on Services for Aged Deaf Persons, in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 15-17, 1971. The meeting was attended by 66 par¬ 
ticipants and observers. Their names appear at the end of 
this report. (The reader will note that more than half of the 
participants and all of the discussion chairmen are deaf.) The 
planning committee for the conference consisted of Leon Auer¬ 
bach, C. Orin Cornett, Alan B. Crammatte, Thomas H. Fay, 
James T. Flood, Francis J. Gattas, Augustine Gentile, Glenn 
T. Lloyd, Jerome D. Schein and Frederick C. Schreiber. They 
selected Columbus as the conference site because the Ohio 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf is in a nearby suburb. The 
committee felt that the conference participants would learn 
much from a visit to this long established, well-managed insti¬ 
tution maintained by and for deaf people. The excellent recep¬ 
tion provided by the staff of the Home completely fulfilled the 
committee’s expectations. At the conclusion of the conference, 
a unanimous expression of gratitude was expressed by the 
participants to Jack Atkinson, Arnold Daulton, James Flood, 
Francis Gattas and the Board of the Home for their gracious 
hospitality and for the fine work of the Local Arrangements 
Committee. 

The conference was able to accomplish so much in so 
short a time because the participants received background papers 
well in advance of the meeting. In this way, they came to the 
conference with a common reservoir of information which facili¬ 
tated their deliberations. The papers and their authors are as 
follows: 

“Population Estimates of the Number of Deaf Persons for 
the Next 15 Years.” Augustine Gentile and Peter Ries. 

“Services Available to the Aged.” Alan B. Crammatte. 

“A Look at the Needs of the Aged Deaf.” Carol J. Boggs 
and R. Orin Cornett. 

“Survey of Current Needs and Services.” Frederick C. 
Schreiber. 

“Continuing Education for the Residents of Our Homes for 
Aged Deaf Persons.” Max Friedman. 

“Segregated versus Integrated Facilities for Aged Deaf Per¬ 
sons and Other Questions.” Glenn T. Lloyd. 

“National Association of Homes for the Aged Deaf.” James 
T. Flood. 

“Tanya Towers—A Middle-Income Housing Project.” Emil 
M. Zabell. 

“Pilgrim, Towers.” Lucy M. Sigman. 

“International Catholic Deaf Association and the Aged.” 
Thomas F. Cribbin. 

“Activities in Pittsburgh on Behalf of the Aged Deaf.” 
Edgar H. Shroyer. 

The conference itself consisted of four discussion groups. 
Each of the chairmen—Leon Auerbach, Alan B. Crammatte, 
Frederick C. Schreiber and Larry G. Stewart—was ably as¬ 
sisted by a recorder—Alfred Cranwill, Glenn T. Lloyd, Michael 
Rodda and Edgar H. Shroyer. The results of that meeting are 
now published under the title Services for Elderly Deaf Per¬ 


sons: Recommended Policies and Programs. Copies of the pro¬ 
posed national platform for the elderly deaf population have 
been delivered to the chairman of the 1971 White House Con¬ 
ference, Mr. Arthur S. Fleming. Assurances have been re¬ 
ceived that the substance of the report will be placed before 
the delegates to the Conference in November 1971. Equally 
important, copies have been sent to every state director of 
programs for the elderly, and several of the directors have 
already expressed interest in acting on the proposals. 

The persons who attended the meeting in Columbus were 
selected either because they represented a segment of the deaf 
community or because they had some information or expertise 
about services for the aged population. However, funds were 
not sufficient to provide representation for all possible views 
of deaf persons. The Columbus participants, therefore, directed 
that their recommendations be as widely circulated as possible, 
in order to give those with other opinions every opportunity 
to express them. 

The following policies and programs were unanimously 
adopted by the participants in the Conference. The issues 
dealt with below were also agreed upon without dissent, though 
only after extensive discussion. Only those issues were con¬ 
sidered and only those recommendations were made which 
especially concerned the aged deaf population. General issues 
for all elderly people were not taken up as such. The conferees 
felt that these problems will be adequately discussed at the 
forthcoming White House Conference on Aging. Issues of in¬ 
come, employment, health, housing and so forth, then, are all 
presented here in the context of the special needs of the elderly 
deaf community. 

The order of the topic follows that in the Invitation to De¬ 
sign a World . . . Second Reader, prepared for the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging, distributed by the Administration 
on Aging, Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and-Welfare. In accordance with the plan 
of presentation for the White House Conference, the sections 
first discuss issues, then suggest policies and finally recommend 
programs, as appropriate. There is some overlap between 
the broad categories, and there may be some disagreement as 
to whether an issue, policy or program more properly falls 
under one or another heading. Some cross-referencing has 
been done to aid the reader who may not find what he wishes 
in the expected place below. 

In deliberating on aging and deafness, the conferees were 
not trying to fill-in the blanks on a prepared schedule of items. 
Rather, they saw their mission as twofold: 1) determining the 
needs and desires of aged deaf persons and 2) presenting these 
as clearly as possible to those who can assist them to solve 
their problems and satisfy their needs. The emphasis and 
omissions, therefore should reflect the special orientation of 
the deaf community toward aging. 

Income 

Because of their deafness, which may have limited their 
lifetime earnings and consequently reduced their retirement 
benefits, many elderly deaf persons face their declining years 
with inadequate financial resources. 

Policy. Aged deaf persons, no less than any citizen, should 
have sufficient income to live with dignity. The deaf com¬ 
munity should join with all other groups in implementing this 
policy. 

Program A. The Social Security Administration should edu¬ 
cate and inform those who are entitled to, but are not receiving, 
benefits about how to file for them. In order to more effec¬ 
tively do this the Social Security Administration should appoint, 
as has already been done in the Bureau of Education of the 
Handicapped and the Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
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COLUMBUS CONFERENCE—Left: During a luncheon for the participants in the Conference on Services for Aged Deaf Persons, Dr. James T. Flood presents 

a token of appreciation to David Abbott, general manager of WLWC-TV (Columbus), for an evening news presentation in the language of signs during the 

local newspaper strike last year. In the picture are Robert O. Lankenau, president of the National Association of the Deaf; Mr. Abbott; Miss Elizabeth 

Carlton, interpreter; Dr. Flood; and Dr. Jerome D. Schein of New York University's Research and Training program. Right: A discussion group consisting of 
Dr. Kenneth Z. Altshuler, James Hanson, Mrs. Edna Adler, Dr. Sam Block and Mrs. Celia McNeilly. 


program, specialists with responsibility for attending to the 
special needs of deaf persons. These educational efforts should 
be made with adequate provisions for the communication limita¬ 
tions of deaf persons. (Also see section on Education.) 

Program B. Increase vocational training programs and em¬ 
ployment opportunities for deaf workers. (Also see section on 
Employment.) 

Program C. Reduce costs of transportation, communication, 
housing and medical care, so that aged deaf persons’ present 
resources will cover a larger portion of their living expenses. 
(Also see sections on Transportation, Housing and Health.) 

Employment 

Programs that could and should assist elderly deaf people 
in securing employment after retirement do not appear to be 
doing so. The specialized approaches necessary to finding work 
for those aged persons who cannot hear are not presently in¬ 
cluded in programs of vocational rehabilitation for elderly 
people. 

Policy. Aged deaf persons who can and who wish to continue 
in productive service to society should be given every oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. 

Program A. Ensure the provision of counseling and re¬ 
habilitation services to aged deaf persons by encouraging them 
to use existing facilities and, at the same time, adapting the 
existing facilities to meet the aged deaf person’s needs. 

Program B. Educate the public to the value of the elderly 
deaf worker. 

Program C. Make certain that government, government- 
sponsored and private programs for employment of elderly per¬ 
sons, e.g., Senior Community Service aides, Foster Grandpar¬ 
ents, Operation Mainstream, suitably provide for the inclusion 
of aged deaf persons. 

Program D. Develop volunteer programs for those elderly 
deaf persons not in need or desirous of paid employment. Such 
programs may be instituted in cooperation with local church 
and community organizations, state associations of the deaf 
and the divisions of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
It would also be helpful to develop guidelines which local 
agencies could use in planning for the assistance of these aged 
deaf volunteers. (Also see Retirement Roles and Functions.) 

Nutrition 

No special issues pertaining to aged deaf persons were 
raised. However, some of the issues under Income, Health, and 
Education are relevant to this topic, insofar as these bear upon 
having sufficient funds to purchase proper foods and obtain¬ 
ing knowledge about correct diets. In both instances, deafness 
is a potential barrier. 

Health 

The health needs of aged deaf persons are difficult to meet, 
because of the lack of medical and paramedical personnel able 
to communicate with deaf persons. 


Policy. In providing for the health of elderly deaf persons, 
particular attention must be given to their communication prob¬ 
lems and their social needs. 

Program A. Existing health legislation for the aged popu¬ 
lation (such as Medicaid and Medicare) should be amended to 
take note of the special needs of deaf people. Such legislation 
should provide funds for interpreters whenever they would be 
needed to permit deaf persons to take full advantage of the 
health facility. 

Program B. The American Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association should encourage some doctors 
and nurses to learn how to communicate with deaf persons. 
The AMA should be urged to develop centralized services pro¬ 
viding information on available doctors skilled at communicating 
with deaf persons. When appropriate, hospitals and nursing 
homes should arrange for each nursing shift to have at least 
one nurse available who is skilled at communicating with 
deaf persons. Physicians and other health-care personnel should 
be informed about the availability and use of interpreters for 
deaf patients. 

Program C. Health education programs especially designed 
for elderly deaf persons should be implemented at once. (Also 
see Education.) 

Program D. Existing and new nursing homes should make 
suitable provisions for some of the aged deaf population, taking 
account of their special social and environmental needs. (Also 
see Housing.) 

Program E. Community health centers and home-care 
services should become aware of the special problems of deaf 
persons and establish a focal point for services to aged deaf 
persons. 

Program F. Third-party payers under medical insurance 
plans should meet the costs incurred in providing an interpreter 
for deaf persons during consultations and other medical services. 

Housing 

When circumstances cause an aged deaf person to seek 
group living arrangements, he often finds his choices limited 
and many, or all of them, unsatisfactory. 

Policies. The housing needs of aged deaf persons should 
be given greater attention, with the object of providing the 
widest possible choice of facilities through rent supplements, 
housing subsidies, low-interest loans, etc. Funding should be 
available to groups of deaf people alone or to mixed groups 
of hearing and deaf people. 

Aging deaf people are not uncommonly placed in a variety 
of institutions without consideration of the fact that they are 
deaf. Long-term commitment of deaf people should be in in¬ 
stitutions where a deaf population is provided for in particular. 
This policy is necessary due to the basic problem of communi¬ 
cation and isolation which could be alleviated by special social 
and recreational opportunities for aged deaf persons. 
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Program A. Housing guidelines should be prepared for use 
by all groups interested in serving aged deaf persons. 

Program B. Supportive services—such as “meals on wheels,” 
transportation, or home nursing—should be provided to enable 
the aged deaf person to continue to live in his own home when¬ 
ever possible. 

Program C. Wherever appropriate, units for aged deaf per¬ 
sons should be provided in existing or new facilities serving 
the general aged population, and services should be included 
to meet the special needs imposed by deafness. 

Program D. Encourage organizations of and for the deaf- 
national, state and local—to sponsor housing facilities for aging 
deaf persons under existing laws. 

Program E. Conduct a study of the feasibility of establish¬ 
ing for aged deaf persons a Federally-supported model retire¬ 
ment community. It should be comprehensive, providing for 
all ranges of service—health, nursing care, recreational and 
social facilities. The housing, itself, should offer all levels from 
completely independent living to nursing-home care. The facil¬ 
ity should have a policy and admissions board which is rep¬ 
resentative of the deaf community in general as well as the 
elderly deaf population. 

Transportation 

Many elderly deaf persons have more difficulty traveling 
than elderly hearing persons because of their communication 
problem. The deaf community joins with the general aged 
public in seeking the cooperation of private and governmental 
agencies to improve transportation for the elderly and to re¬ 
duce its costs. 

Retirement Roles and Activities 

Aged deaf persons, due to their communication problems, 
have available to them few of the social, recreational and civic 
opportunities that are available to those of the general aged 
population. Consequently, their later years are often spent in 
extreme loneliness, boredom and unproductivity. Policies and 
programs to overcome these offenses of aging are presented in 
the sections headed Employment, Housing and Education. Clear¬ 
ly, all steps aimed at alleviating the communication problems 
imposed by deafness will aid the deaf person in his daily living, 
at home or on the job. 

Education 

Inadequate preparation is given for old age. It is often 
the case that deaf people reach their retirement time without 
an adequate understanding of Social Security benefits, health¬ 
care programs and other benefits to which they are entitled. 
Many enter their later life without recreational, social and civic 
knowledge that would permit them to make productive use of 
their time. Further, many are not prepared psychologically 
for their old age. 

Policy. Educational programs for aged deaf persons and 
their families should be prepared and widely distributed in a 
form and manner specifically designed to interest and be under¬ 
stood by a deaf audience. 

Program A. Increase educational programs for the improved 
use and enjoyment by older deaf persons of their leisure time. 

Program B. Develop rehabilitation programs to sharpen 
their marketable skills. 

Program C. Disseminate more effectively to deaf persons 
information vital to their functioning, e.g., health information, 
Social Security changes. 

Program D. Educational and counseling programs should 
be developed to prepare deaf persons for the readjustment 
problems they will meet on retirement. Such programs should 
utilize all methods of communication suitable to deaf audiences 
and should be administered through national and local organi¬ 
zations of the deaf. 

Program E. Pre-retirement programs to assist in prepar¬ 
ing deaf people for their retirement years should be established. 

Program F. Adult education programs should become more 
flexible in an effort to meet the adult education needs and de¬ 
sires of deaf people, even to the point of suspending certain re¬ 
quirements, in particular those related to teacher qualifications 
and class size. 

Program G. Senior citizen centers should be encouraged 
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1 ) to develop programs which can accommodate deaf senior 
citizens within center programs or 2) to establish satellite cen¬ 
ters for deaf people and make provisions for having people in 
the programs who are able to communicate and work effectively 
with deaf people. 

Spiritual Well-being 

No specific policies or programs directed at the religious 
needs of elderly deaf persons were suggested. A great many 
denominations make special provisions for their deaf congre¬ 
gants. A few also arrange to serve their older deaf members 
in ways suitable to their conditions, e.g., through home visits 
and special services. 

Planning and Evaluation 

The policies and programs relating to this topic are largely 
discussed under the headings of Research and Demonstration 
and Government and Non-government Organizations. 

Facilities, Programs and Services 

There are special problems of integrating deaf persons into 
many appropriate existing services. There is lack of coordina¬ 
tion between the different governmental departments responsible 
for providing services to all aged people. 

Policies. Existing services should bear in mind the special 
needs of disability groups, such as the crippled and deaf popu¬ 
lations. In particular, it should be noted that the deaf person’s 
communication handicap and his lack of hearing places severe 
limitations on the use of mass media and the telephone. There 
should be a permanent Presidential Commission on Aging with 
appropriate representation for different groups of the aged 
population, including the deaf population. 

Program A. The National Association of Homes for Aged 
Deaf (NAHAD) should be linked to the National Association of 
Homes for the Aged (NAHA) and should draw upon general 
community resources in order to provide a more efficient and 
effective service. 

Training 

There are not enough professional and paraprofessional per¬ 
sons qualified to serve the deaf community. Aside from educa¬ 
tion in the discipline he practices, a person working with deaf 
people must be skilled in communicating with them. Possibly 
as critical is the need for professional counseling for the fami¬ 
lies of aged deaf persons. 

Policy. Establish training programs and create educational 
materials to prepare professional and paraprofessional personnel 
to work with aged deaf persons and their families. 

Program A. Establish specialized education and training 
programs in Social Work, Religion, Nursing, Guidance and 
Counseling which would develop personnel who could effectively 
work with aged deaf persons and their families. 

Program B. Provide training programs in total communi¬ 
cation for professionals and paraprofessionals who wish to work 
in the deaf community. 

Program C. Develop recruiting programs to interest pro¬ 
fessional and paraprofessional personnel in the problems of 
aged deaf persons. These programs should be sufficiently 
funded to attract well-qualified persons. 

Research and Demonstration 

There is a need for increased knowledge of the problems, 
needs and desires of aged deaf persons. There is also a need 
for further development and refinement of service techniques 
for meeting these needs. 

Policy. Studies of the aged deaf population are needed in 
order for service programs to increase their effectiveness. The 
findings of such studies should be published, disseminated and 
applied as rapidly as possible. 

Program A. As a development of the National Census of 
the Deaf a continuing demographic study of the aged deaf 
population should be instituted and this should make provision 
for the evaluation of existing services and needs. 

Program B. Services to aged deaf persons should be evalu¬ 
ated regularly in order to foster maximum effectiveness and 
proper program development, and the results of these evalua¬ 
tions should be given to all concerned—agencies, consumers and 
other interested groups. 
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Program C. Establish a Volunteer Workers Corps of aged 
deaf people who could provide service assistance to recently 
deafened people. The recently deafened group would probably 
include any adult, but concentration would be with the older 
age group. Some of the service aspects would include explain¬ 
ing what to do when hearing is decreasing and where to go for 
assistance, evaluation, etc. Corps members would also assist 
in counseling, guidance, teaching new communication skills, 
giving information about such devices as lights in place of 
doorbells and alarm clocks, describing the Captioned Films for 
the Deaf program and referring to Vocational Rehabilitation 
services when indicated. 

Program D. Research should be conducted on ways to 
overcome unfavorable attitudes, to the extent they exist, to¬ 
ward aged deaf persons. 

Government and Nongovernment Organizations 

Local, state and national programs for deaf persons are 
often ineffective or achieve only minimal impact due to the 
lack of involvement of deaf persons in policy making, admin¬ 


istration and provision of services. 

Policy. Programs for aged deaf persons at the local, state 
and national levels should involve deaf persons in the policy 
making, administration and provision of services. 

Program A. Amend all legislation relevant to aged deaf 
persons to designate them as a special-needs group and to in¬ 
corporate provisions for special services for this group. 

Program B. Interpreting service should be available as 
needed for service, rather than providing services only at times 
when interpreting service is available. This provision also ap¬ 
plies to interpreters at meetings deaf people should attend to 
express their views and lend their assistance. Availability of 
interpreters for the deaf, under such circumstances, should be 
an acknowledged right. 

* * * 

Readers wishing to comment on the above platform should 
send their comments to Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive 
Secretary, National Association of the Deaf, 905 Bonifant Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Ranald MacDougall Honored For Work With Deaf 

Screenwriter and director Ranald MacDougall held front stage center at San 
Fernando Valley State College on July 13, when over 200 people gathered to say 
“thank you” for his little known but widely influential contributions to the education 
of deaf children. 

The audience consisted of students, teachers and workshop participants, many of 
them deaf. A testimonial dinner and award presentation were part of the program 
planned by Dr. Ray L. Jones, project director of the Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf. 

With his wife, Nanette Fabray, MacDougall has for the past several years played 
a pioneering role in promoting total communication for hearing impaired children. 
The MacDougalls first became interested in the education of the deaf when Nanette, 
performing on the New York stage, developed a severe hearing loss. This has now 
been partially corrected by surgery. She has since been appointed to a number of 
important national boards and committees dealing with problems of the deaf. Her 
husband, in addition to his own full-time career, has been just as deeply involved in 
the work. In Nanette’s own words, “We work as a team; he does more than half of 
what I do!” 

MacDougall has researched and prepared many of the speeches Nanette is called 
upon to give. Wide reading and his acquaintance with many deaf people have given 
him a voluminous knowledge and insight into the problems of deafness. 



MACDOUGALL TESTIMONIAL DINNER—San Fernando Valley State College honored screenwriter and 
director Ranald MacDougall on July 13 with a testimonial dinner and award presentation for his efforts 

to further the education of deaf children. Pictured above, left to right, are Herb Larson, program co¬ 
ordinator, SEALCO-Downey Senior High School; Mr. MacDougall; Mrs. Edna P. Adler, consultant. Deaf 

and Hard of Hearing Division of Disability Services, Department of HEW, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Willard 
Edwards, dean of educational services, San Fernando Valley State College. 
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But Where Is Raymond Now? 

15-Year-0ld Black Deaf Boy Stars In Experimental Play 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


What is the wildest dream of a budding actor? To star in 
a play on the legitimate stage. Not impossible at all, if he's 
good enough to have his name adorning a theater marquee 
some day. But, to have the wildest dream come true to a boy 
only 15 years old and who isn’t even remotely an actor in 
the making is too wild for one’s credulity. Yet Raymond 
Andrews, that’s his name—he’s totally deaf and can’t speak 
or read the lips—had the most unusual experience of being 
the star performer in a two-and-half hour experimental play 
which bowed at the University of Iowa and was again pre¬ 
sented in New York City. He was the only deaf member of 
the large cast in the production, and unconventional originality 
of which had the blase theater critics intrigued. 

Because of Raymond who was the principal actor—yes, 
the top actor—the production was aptly entitled “Deafman 
Glance,” and it revolved around his short life that reads like 
a vignette from a novel about the decadent South. He had a 
muddled upbringing in the rural backwater of the Deep South, 
growing up the best he could in Alabama and living in Louisi¬ 
ana. Like a bit of flotsam, he drifted from place to place as 
he was shifted from family to family. He seldom remained 
long in one area because people laughed at him and poked fun 
at his movements. What is hard to believe is that he never 
went to school and that he was written off as being without 
schooling potential by intelligence tests. And even it’s harder 
to believe that he was shrugged off as retarded by highly-trained 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

You ask, your temper rising, why didn’t anyone have the 
sense to look after Raymond and give him the proper Counsel- 



Getting into the spirit of his role is RAYMOND ANDREWS, the star performer 
in "Deafman Glance," an experimental play which recently captivated audi¬ 
ences at the University of Iowa and in New York City. (Photo courtesy of 
New York Post) 
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ing and educational guidance? And as overwhelming curiosity 
grips you, you blurt out how come he was picked for the chief 
role in ‘‘Deafman Glance.” I can’t tackle the first question, 
even though I tried to unearth more information about the 
boy’s current background, but will answer the second one. 

Fate in her unpredictable ways arranged for a chance en¬ 
counter between Raymond and the 27-year-old Robert Wilson, 
a tall, lanky, rangy, soft-voiced Texan, who is regarded as one 
of the more gifted playwrights among the younger generation 
in New York. This occurred, of all places, in the business dis¬ 
trict of Summit, N.J., back in 1968. How did he get there? 
Don’t ask me. He had just a brush with the police for heaving 
a brick through a church window. They didn’t realize he was 
mute and couldn’t hear at all. ‘‘One of these dullards,” the 
cops unthinkingly muttered under their exasperated breath as 
they hunched their shoulders as though to imply ‘‘Why bother?” 

But Mr. Wilson did bother and he had the sensitivity and 
decency, too, to see that Raymond—to hell with the I.Q. tests 
and head shrinkers with Ph.D. and M.D. degrees—had nothing 
wrong with his mentality but was the victim of the sterile 
subculture in which he had spent his crucial growing years. 
Let him describe his initial impression of Raymond as told to a 
reporter of the New York Post. ‘‘But I knew he was bright 
the moment I saw him. The exams they gave him were ridicu¬ 
lous, absurd. He was just retarded environmentally. He doesn’t 
deal with information through words—he picks up other sym¬ 
bols. Usually a person who is maladjusted in one area has an 
extended range in some other. He has all the information any 
kid his age should have—in fact he has a little more.” ‘‘Take 
a bow!” we feel like exclaiming to Mr. Wilson for being so 
perceptive to see in Raymond what others failed so completely 
to fathom. 

After befriending him, Mr. Wilson took the deaf waif to a 
painting class he was then conducting. He was, by the way, 
an artist before tossing his brushes aside for the playwright’s 
typewriter. According to him, Raymond quickly became the 
most active of the kids in the class—needle-eyed and sharper 
in curiosity than a roomful of cats. Mr. Wilson’s original 
hunches proved correct as he went on to discover that Ray¬ 
mond possessed an uncanny, though nonverbal, way of pick¬ 
ing up symbols and, what’s more, that he really knew much 
more than was expected of him. 

Out of his genuine liking for the deaf imp, Mr. Wilson had 
the inspiration to concoct a play not only for Raymond to 
star in, but also to have it depict his years of wandering around. 
The irresistible impulse grew into a long play that took 18 
months to hammer out on the typewriter. It was given its 
premiere at the University of Iowa in December and had a two- 
night stand early this year on the cavernous stage of the Brook¬ 
lyn Academy of Music, long a bastion of the performing arts in 
New York City. By that time Mr. Wilson had acquired an en¬ 
viable reputation for his first play, ‘‘The Life and Times of 
Sigmond Freud,” the visual imagery of which caused quite a 
stir in the artistic underground. 

‘‘Deafman Glance” was presented strictly for the purpose 
to try out new ideas that could serve as milestones in the ever 
continuing evolution of the stage. It was widely advertised in 
the New York papers as an experimental play and way out 
from the conventional theater. Its presentations at the Brook¬ 
lyn Academy were financed with $26,000 from grants made to 
the Academy by the Rockefeller Foundation for the encourage¬ 
ment of new work, the Lena Robbins Foundation and other 
culture-minded patrons. 

Since “Deafman Glance” was in the nature of a bold ex¬ 
periment and was ushering in a radically new concept in the 
theater, the inveterate first nighter seeing it had to purge from 
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his cluttered mind all the cliches of the contemporary stage 
and prepare himself for an open-minded, honest evaluation. 
In retrospect, the avant-garde show was more of a dazzling 
pageant than theater in the narrow sense. It was structured 
around Raymond and described events and objects in his foot¬ 
loose life. It was on the order of a largely silent movement 
and was staged in nine vertical and seven horizontal zones, 
with the deaf lad the center figure in them. 

Enough to make the head spin like a cartwheel was the 
bewildering cast of 78 people acting as angels, dancers, bird- 
women, frogs, apes, eyes, fish and children. Sharing the acting 
honors were a live boa constrictor which hissed loudly, a nanny 
goat which brayed through its goatee, and a stuffed raven 
whose glassy eyes stared out mockingly at the audience. Like 
Raymond, all these people and the animals, too, were non¬ 
actors and nondancers. 

The expert craftsman he is, Mr. Wilson skillfully wove the 
army of performers into integrated movements—he called 
them “a series of moving pictures.” In other words, a chain 
of related and animated tableaux. He remarked, his eyes 
owlish behind horn-rimmed spectacles, that “the play is a series 
of images linked together, a collage. If I structure it in the 
right way, people don’t have to be anything but what they are 
naturally. In this, Raymond probably understands that he’s 
better than anyone.” 

Again, he said, ‘‘If I see people in the street who are right 
I ask them only to be themselves.” 

Thus Mr. Wilson paid Raymond a high compliment by 
infering that the black deaf boy was utterly without pretense 
and better off than those who, in their superficial, mad scram¬ 
ble for conformity, have suppressed their real, natural selves 
under a suffocating layer of so-called safe conventionality and 
sham respectability. 

In explaining the theme of ‘‘Deafman Glance,” the play¬ 
wright stated, ‘‘What I am personally concerned with is move¬ 
ment, developing consciousness and sensitizing the body. In 
the 20th century so much information is coming from the out¬ 
side that it cuts off experience. But we know through history 
that the way to develop a man’s mind is through man’s body.” 

‘‘Deafman Glance” was hailed as being ‘‘extraordinary and 
an important contribution to the future of our theater” by a 
drama critic for a highbrow publication. He also enthused, 
‘‘There is no doubt in my mind that Wilson . . . evolved a stun¬ 
ning theatrical mode, that he’s tapped into a significant area of 
the human psyche ...” 

Such a review and similar ones in the New York publica¬ 


tions all pointed to the inescapable fact that Raymond was a 
party to developing an entireljy different genre of theater that 
is bound to exert further influence on the stage in the years 
ahead. Heady enough, indeed, to make an old trouper’s chest 
inflate like a blimp. 

Offstage, it is not known whether Raymond is at present 
learning a vocation or attending school. I was unable to rein 
in my probing nose and so I fired off a letter to Mr. Wilson, 
first congratulating him on the success of his pioneering play 
and then, turning quizzer, asked him what his protege was 
doing in the matter of preparing himself for a useful and self- 
sustaining existence and whether he was going to school. I sent 
the letter in care of the Brooklyn Academy of Music after 
learning, to my dismay, that Mr. Wilson lived in a loft in 
New York City’s Greenwich Village with his house number 
undisclosed. Of course, I didn’t exactly realize sprouting 
bunions on my fingers from ringing all the doorbells on Mr. 
Wilson’s street in the vague hope of locating him. 

After a long interval during which I wondered if my letter 
had decided to camp in the Dead Letter Office, my home phone 
jangled loudly and my daughter, home from college, sprinted 
to answer it. The caller announced himself as Robert Wilson, 
the playwright, and he said he had received my letter. He 
apologized for the delay in answering it with the explanation 
he had been out of town. He assured me he would answer my 
spate of questions in a letter I would surely get within a week. 
A week passed—then two weeks and a month went by, and still 
no letter. 

Naturally, I was keenly disappointed, for 1 was most anx¬ 
ious to know what was being done for Raymond’s future wel¬ 
fare. I tried calling up organizations engaged in working for 
the deaf in the New York metropolitan area if they knew any¬ 
thing of Raymond Andrews. None was able to help me. 

Perhaps the primary insight Mr. Wilson displayed in sizing 
up Raymond correctly may be taken as an assurance that he 
is doing whatever is the best for the deaf boy. Meanwhile 
we—in the unseen audience—have to applaud Raymond for 
doing his part for the cause of the experimental theater with 
his appealing naturalness and talent for picturalizing symbols 
and emotions. And, too, Mr. Wilson deserves vigorous hand¬ 
clapping for discerning that Raymond was basically a sensitive, 
responsive and inquisitive youngster—not the retarded child 
as so claimed by others. The applause could be much warmer 
if Mr. Wilson had given us so much as an inkling as to Ray¬ 
mond’s preparation for the sake of his own future. 



ORIENTATION FOR RELIGIOUS WORKERS—The Rev. Daniel Pokorny, Gallaudet College Lutheran chap¬ 
lain, demonstrates religious terms in the language of signs in the college chapel to Lutheran religious 
teachers of the deaf, who participated in a Gallaudet Graduate School six-week session on orientation to 
deafness, June 28-Aug. 6, 1971. Left to right: Vicar Lawrence Guenzel, Alpha Lutheran Church of the 
Deaf, and assistant to the Chaplain, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., and Mrs. 
Guenzel; Vicar Allan Page, St. Matthews Lutheran Church of the Deaf, Elmhurst, N.Y., and Mrs. Page; the 
Rev. Robert Muller, Christ Lutheran Church of the Deaf, Washington, D.C., and St. Mark's Lutheran Church 
of the Deaf, Baltimore, Md.; the Rev. Mr. Pokorny; and Miss Elaine Peterson, teacher, Ephphatha Deaf 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, III. (Gallaudet College photo) 
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An address . . 


A Social Worker's Role In Georgia's Deaf-Blind Program 


I’d like you to take a journey with 
me—a trip, but not on LSD—to explore 
briefly the evolution of the program for 
multiply handicapped children in 
Georgia, and just how, when and where, 
I, as a social worker, fit into this 
program. I’d like to begin our route 
of travel with the epidemic itself, giving 
you some background information for 
Georgia and Mississippi. We must first 
go back to the anguished mothers them¬ 
selves, those who knew they had rubella 
and wondered frantically what the birth 
of their child might bring. And then 
to those in the majority—those who had 
the measles and did not even know it. 
Time and time again I have questioned 
a mother about being ill while pregnant. 
She cannot remember being ill, but one 
mother in particular sticks to my mind— 
she stated she was not sick, but at least 
two or three of her children had a rash 
while she was pregnant. Consequently, 
Lee, her multiply handicapped child was 
born with handicaps she cannot explain. 

Back in 1964 and 1965, the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta estimated 
3,580 deaf-blind children would be born 
in that year in the United States. 
Seventy-nine of these were to be found 
in Georgia and 43 in Mississippi. A year 
later they changed this estimate to 82 
for Georgia and 43 for Mississippi. I 
think it is interesting to note further 
that in the United States there was 
a total of 12,500,000 cases of German 
measles among children and adults, 497 
in Georgia, 6,784 in Mississippi. To this 
date, Georgia reports 93 deaf-blind child¬ 
ren on the registry with the estimate 
that approximately 81 of these are the 
result of the 1964-1965 epidemic. The 
other are older children, out of state 
or deceased. 

We trace out steps now to the Georgia 
State Department of Education, Program 
for Exceptional Children. In 1967, experts 
in health and education agreed that a 
survey should be made to determine just 
how significant the rubella epidemic had 
been in terms of needed educational re¬ 
sources for the future. A survey was 
conducted throughout the state, 
primarily through Crippled Children’s 
Services, a branch of the Georgia State 
Health Department. Once it was deter¬ 
mined there was a significant number 
of deaf-blind children in the state of 
Georgia, a grant was written for a 
multiply handicapped evaluation center. 
As you may or may not know, prior 
to that time, multisensory involved chil¬ 
dren had to go out of state to Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in Massachusetts 
with their tuition paid by the state. 


Miss Nowlin is a social worker-home teacher at 
the Georgia Center for the Multi-Handicapped, Elks 
Aidmore Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 
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By WENDIE K. NOWLIN 

Progress was in the making as the funds 
were granted from the Federal govern¬ 
ment for the State of Georgia for 
multiply handicapped program, to be 
administered through the DeKalb County 
Board of Education, Program for Ex¬ 
ceptional Children. 

The grant called for a consultant, or 
director, three special education 
teachers, two assistant teachers, one 
secretary and one social worker, who 
would comprise the diagnostic evaluation 
unit. To completely round out this pic¬ 
ture, specialists from the Emory Univer¬ 
sity Clinic adjacent to our building, in 
the fields of psychology, neurology, 
general medicine, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, audiology and 
ophthalmology would be utilized. Also 
the services of a psychiatrist, a speech 
pathologist and other learning experts 
would be consulted if necessary. 

Beginning in the fall of 1969, the staff 
came together for planning, orientation 
and to order materials. The doors first 
opened for evaluations in January 1970. 
To date 65 evaluations have been com¬ 
pleted. Three children have been 
reevaluated, such that we have com¬ 
pleted 68 different evaluations. You 
might also be interested in knowing that 
to date 144 referrals to our program 
have been received. Some of these have 
been inappropriate, while some of these 
children are in other programs, which 
correspond to their needs. I would also 
like to point out that not all these chil¬ 
dren have proven to be “deaf-blind.” 
Some appear to be functionally deaf- 
blind, but in essence are not utilizing 
their senses for a variety of reasons. 

Now that I have given you a little 
map work, let me go into further detail 
about the social worker. In our program 
the teachers teach, the secretary types 
and the consultant administers the 
program, edits reports. He oversees 
first-hand that the program is running 
smoothly and is of maximum quality. 
As you might guess, the very source 
of our existence, and the beginning of 
my job, is referrals. I spoke to you 
earlier of the survey made by the State 
Department of Education. A list of 
names was handed to our director in 
1969 when we first began. Also at that 
time letters were written by our director 
to the 159 county health departments 
and welfare offices throughout the state. 
Letters were sent to the programs for 
exceptional children in each county 
where they existed, explaining our 
program and asking for referrals. These 
proved to be most helpful and still com¬ 
prise the major source of our referral 
list. 

Occasionally we get referrals from 
private doctors, the audiologist at Emory 


and Crippled Children’s Services. One 
of our best sources of advertising is 
the parents of the children we have al¬ 
ready seen. This reminds me of an in¬ 
stance where a child was brought in 
one afternoon with obvious rubella 
characteristics. We had never heard of 
her. This child and one we had seen 
earlier had attended cardiac clinic 
together over the years. The parents 
described these children as “almost like 
twins.” Within a year’s time, one of 
the children was evaluated in our Center 
and later placed with the deaf-blind unit 
in Macon. When the parents of the child 
brought to this office off the street saw 
the progress of the child who had been 
evaluated and placed, they inquired 
further as to how this had been ac¬ 
complished. The mother of the child we 
evaluated directed her to Aidmore, to 
which they came that very day. Within 
three weeks this child was brought into 
our program for a similar evaluation. 

Another interesting sidelight is the 
parent of a child I talked to this week. 
Her little boy is extremely affectionate 
and knows no enemies. He is a multiply 
handicapped child. While in the grocery 
store, he went up and hugged one of 
the other customers. This lady happened 
to be an employe of Aidmore Hospital. 
Discussion began about the child, and 
this employe told her of our program. 
This child will be evaluated in the fall. 

Qace; a referral has been received, 
I feel my first duty is to contact the 
referring agency to determine what the 
parents’ attitudes are at this point as 
well as whether or not they have heard 
of our program from anyone. At this 
point I call and make an appointment 
with the parents to come and visit. I 
try to keep the conversation brief about 
the program because I feel like they 
only become further confused by talking 
to an unknown person about an unknown 
program. 

The next step, and probably one of 
the most vital on my journey, is the 
home visit. This is the parents’ first 
contact with our program with the idea 
of evaluation. Our terminology is foreign 
to them, as their child has been 
examined repeatedly by individual 
specialists all their lives but seldom 
given a composite evaluation which 
measures every level of the child’s 
physical and mental functioning. This 
is often the first time, too, that the 
parents have heard the designation of 
multiply handicapped for their child. 

The location of the family is often 
a clue to their attitude because so many 
times they are living in a vacuum. I 
found one family living in a remote area, 
in a trailer. So often a family is totally 
immersed in their problems of their 
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multiply handicapped child that they find 
it dimcult to discuss them with an out¬ 
sider because they have practically 
encapsulated themselves in the situation. 
They expect inquiry and questioning the 
same as they have always received. Un¬ 
fortunately, they do not realize that the 
social worker has had contact with other 
multiply handicapped children on a daily 
basis and is able to grasp some of the 
description and desperation they relate. 
I find that my best tool with these 
parents is listening. There is so much 
to be learned from these persons who 
have experienced this ordeal continuous¬ 
ly for three, five or seven years. Often 
I see a family on the verge of breakup 
because the mother spends her day de¬ 
voting her total energies to their deaf- 
blind child. 

One of the most apparent characteris¬ 
tics, and one I find most often, is ex¬ 
treme over-protection of the multiply 
handicapped child and an almost com¬ 
plete lack of discipline which screams 
out like an ambulance siren in the night. 
When questioned about discipline of one 
four-year-old child, the grandmother who 
keeps the child, told me she just “lets 
her go her own way.” I find this 
situation is pretty typical with these 
children. Another mother, very much 
aware of her child’s lack of discipline, 
was terrified that we would not allow 
her son in the program because of this. 
I assured her that the other children 
would be much like hers, and that our 
staff sets limits and controls for these 
children from which we had received 
good response and improved learning. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that 
parents are grateful to have been found 
through whatever means. When I called 
one mother to tell her of our program, 
she tearfully told me that we were an 
answer to her prayers. The parents had 
exhausted every possibility that they 
knew of. She stated she knew the school 
system would not take her child as he 
was. Her child and other multiply handi¬ 
capped children like him do not fit into 
the existing school programs. They do 
not fit the descriptions in textbooks. 
Doctors are inexperienced in dealing 
with them. Some of the children we see 
do not fall into the characteristic defini¬ 
tion of deaf-blind, usually because they 
are not rubella, but these children have 
syndromes of their own, and in turn, 
do not fit in. Not long ago we evaluated 
a child whose mother is a high school 
graduate. She did not believe she had 
rubella although rubella titers revealed 
that she had. However, when her child 
was not developing readily like her other 
children and when all of her efforts 
to stimulate him had been unsuccessful, 
she began reading popular magazine 
articles about retardation. This woman 
formulated her own diagnosis of her 
child, which very closely approximated 
our own. 

In talking with these parents, so many 
of them have been told that their 
children would never walk, would never 
talk, would be parasites for the rest 


of their lives. These parents have been 
unwilling to accept this and at the same 
time have seen initiative and motivation 
that perhaps the doctors in an examina¬ 
tion of several minutes could not per¬ 
ceive. One mother told me recently that 
her child had been in the hospital for 
over a year with meningitis was not 
to have ever walked. She stated she 
took him home and laid him down on 
the bed. His hearing is good, and she 
said, “I’m going off now. If you’re 
coming with me, come on.” This child 
then made attempts to get up and go 
with her and is now a totally ambulatory 
child. 

So much is learned about the child 
in a discussion of ADL, or activities 
of daily living, and in the observation 
of this child’s movement, responses and 
behavior with the parent adding appro¬ 
priate comment. 

In discussion of our program, of 
course, there must also be information 
about food, clothing, hospital policies and 
costs. I like to discuss with parents, 
too, the goals of our program and the 
daily routine that their child will follow. 
Still, at this point, the parents don’t 
comprehend, particularly those who live 
in a rural area and are not familiar 
with the city of Atlanta. It is not until 
they have actually brought their child 
in for admission and have seen our 
classroom in comparison with the 
regular hospital atmosphere that they 
can begin to understand the essence of 
our program. 

Discussion then leads to the child’s 
eligibility for the program. At this point 
I am in a position to say whether or 
not he can be accepted. The medical 
director will set a date after all 
materials are submitted to him. I ask 
if they are interested in applying. If 
they are, we then complete the lengthy 
application together, the detail of which 
often prompts many questions. If he is 
not eligible, I make other suggestions 
for training and placement. 

During some portion of my interview 
with the parents, I like to informally 
examine the child—to see if he can 
follow objects. I clap my hands, jingle 
keys, click my fingers, call his name 
from some distance to determine any 
response I might get, and then I listen 
for any response from him. Part of our 
application form includes questions such 
as, “What do you think can be done?” 
These questions prompt much discussion 
and often bring forth the parents’ true 
feelings and anxieties about their child. 
I think it can be said that all parents 
wish for their child to be normal. They 
usually verbalize it by saying that they 
wish their child could learn to com¬ 
municate, or be trained. They almost 
without exception have expressed the 
feeling that their child can learn if 
properly trained. 

The term “mental retardation” is one 
which I shy away from as I may be 
thinking of one thing and they another. 
I usually discuss with them mental 


capacity, or the ability to learn, or the 
comparison of their child’s abilities with 
their other children, trying to get them 
to verbalize their definition. Usually 
parents suspect retardation or indicate 
this but term it “slowness” or “limita¬ 
tions” and are willing to say so. 

At the conclusion of the interview I 
ask them if they have any questions. 
I also ask them to call me at any time 
if they have a problem. I make it a 
point to say goodbye to the child or 
shake his hand to see what response 
I may get to this familiar greeting. 

At this point in our trip, I find myself 
doing some map work, charting of the 
course if you will. The social history 
is compiled, which includes information 
about the parents, the siblings, the home 
situation, the informal, assessment of the 
hearing, vision, speech, behavior and 
ADL. Previous education or training is 
included, and then recommendations. At 
this point I also request all background 
data from the doctors, clinics, hospitals, 
who have seen this child sometime in 
the past in an effort to provide the most 
comprehensive background information 
available to our staff on this child. 
Permission slip has been obtained. The 
completed file is presented to our 
medical director, who sets a date for 
the child to enter. 

This past year our capacity for 
children was six, but this was a mobile 
six children, as someone was always 
entering and leaving. I like to notify 
the parents and staff at least a week 
of the child’s admission although some¬ 
times this is not possible. One mother 
called two or three times a week to 
find out just when her child would be 
admitted. 

When the parents finally arrive at Elks 
Aidmore Hospital, they go directly to 
the business office to fill out any forms, 
to give Medicaid number, emergency 
numbers and any other pertinent infor¬ 
mation. They are then directed to Dr. 
Carr, the medical director, for complete 
physical examination. During this time 
the parents are present and are able 
to supplement the application back¬ 
ground data. The family then is directed 
to our area of the hospital. A conference, 
held informally with the parents, includ¬ 
es the director, the coordinating teacher 
and the social worker. As can be ex¬ 
pected, there is a lot of apprehension 
on the part of the parents. The hospital 
setting promotes it: They have had to 
come to a big city, there has been a 
lot of traffic, they are leaving their child 
perhaps for the first time. We try to 
give the parents an opportunity to ex¬ 
press their feelings and to reassure them 
in every way that their child will receive 
the best care possible. 

The coordinating teacher acquires 
information that explains in detail the 
habits of this child’s daily living. This 
gives more insight to the teachers as 
well as the hospital staff in the care 
of this child and what he is able to 
do for himself. We then ask for questions 
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which usually center around visiting 
hours, weekend pickups, observations. 
We encourage these parents to call daily 
if they wish to talk with the social 
worker or coordinating teacher to 
discuss their child’s progress. We also 
like for them to observe their child in 
order to see the progress he is making 
and the structured training that he is 
responding to. 

While the child is being evaluated, a 
weekly staffing is held by the teachers, 
coordinator and social worker to discuss 
the daily progress of the child so that 
everyone can be brought up to date. 
A weekly staffing is held with Dr. Carr, 
the head nurse, occupational therapist, 
physical therapist, the recreational 
therapist, plus the teacher coordinator 
and social worker. It is at this time 
that decision is made to discharge the 
child upon the recommendation of the 
teachers, who determine his readiness 
to leave based on the rate of his learn¬ 
ing, adjustment and their scales. The 
parents are notified and another con¬ 
ference is set. It is during this con¬ 
ference which includes the same people 
as the original conference that we dis¬ 
cuss the recommendations for this child 
and what we have found. We stress com¬ 
plete honesty with these parents. We 
discuss the progress their child has 
made in all areas. We ask if they have 
observed changes in their child on the 
weekends. We reveal the teachers’, 
doctors’ and specialists’ findings about 
the child’s physical and mental makeup. 
Oftentimes explanation of intelligence is 
needed, an explanation the parents seem 
to be grateful for. The final and most 
important part of the discussion revolves 
around the recommendation and how to 
expedite it. 

Our consultant’s time, our teachers’ 
pay, our specialists’ efforts are not worth 
anything unless put into action. Our 
report is sent to those persons, agencies 
or schools that we have recommended 
for placement for the child. If necessary, 
application forms are completed, visits 
made by the social worker, whatever 
is necessary to get the child into the 
program. I am happy to report that 
50 per cent of the 65 children evaluated 
in our program have been placed in 
suitable programs that will meet their 
needs. We expect the remainder of these 
65 to be placed by fall of 1971. The 
parents of 10 children we have seen 
have been counseled with regard to in¬ 
stitutionalization and what steps to take 
in preparing the child, as well as com¬ 
pleting the application. When the recom¬ 
mendation of institutionalization is made 
to the parents and we have discussed 
it fully with them, we feel that we can 
intervene no further. 

The most stimulating aspects of my 
trip are yet to come. Home teaching 
of children already evaluated will be 
one of the major aspects of my job 
this summer. We have given suggestions 
to the parents; now we wish to see 
if they are following up with them and 
to determine what problems they are 
having. We want them to feel free to 


discuss their problems with us and help 
them in any way to work with their 
child. Recently I made a visit to Sargent, 
Ga., where a family of six children lives, 
all of whom are under the age of seven. 
We evaluated Gloria last year and made 
specific recommendations for her, a 
child who seems to have much potential 
in all areas. The family lives in an 
abandoned mill town, having few be¬ 
longings and little more in life than the 
roof over their heads. The mother, who 
is pregnant again, appeared tired and 
frustrated with the entire situation. The 
mother is not following through on the 
recommendations. She seemed unable to 
do this, to be patient for the slow, slow 
gains that come with a deaf-blind child. 
We are hopeful that this child will re¬ 
ceive educational placement in the fall 
which will be appropriate for her han¬ 
dicaps, for her dual sensory impairment. 

Already 1 have found the most difficult 
part for the parent after a child has 
oeen evaulated is to recognize the gains 
that the child makes from day to day. 
They were easy to see from week to 
week when the child went home on the 
weekend, but now it is a slow, tedious 
process. The old desperation creeps back 
in. 

Next fall our Center will add two 
classroom units for multiply handicapped 
children. Part of our goal for this 
program includes involvement from the 
parents with the school and the child’s 
learning experience. Individual and 
group counseling, perhaps in the form 
of a PTA, will be initiated to help 
parents to learn with their children. So 
many things can be and should be taught 
by the parents outside of the classroom 
with suggestions. This kind of total com¬ 
mitment by the parents we hope to 
generate. 

Working in the field of special 
education, we derive our livelihood from 
educating those who are different from 
the norm in various ways. Americans 
are accused of worshiping the normal 
or average. This is a prized commodity 
in our culture. Impaired persons usually 
idolize normal standards. Perhaps all of 
us should be less concerned about nor¬ 
mality, conformity and security. Recall 
Thoreau’s comment: “If a man does 
not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he hears a dif¬ 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however far 
away.” 

Take the example of mentally retarded 
children, the happiness of these people, 
their affection, their love of music and 
beauty of the world, their sociability and 
basic faith in mankind and potential to 
contribute, though limited, is often re¬ 
garded as unimportant in our society. 
Because of the intense desire for nor¬ 
mality, parents of deaf-blind have such 
great expectations for their children. Or 
is it our expectations inflicted upon 
them? The establishment of realistic 
levels of expectation for each multiply 
handicapped child, both at .home by 
parents and at school by teachers, is 


probably much more important than 
most of us realize. Here is an area 
where the social worker, along with the 
entire diagnostic team, can be of the 
most benefit. Perhaps this is the very 
crux of the social worker’s job. To help 
a parent understand why a child should 
attend EMR instead of regular class, 
the fact that a child will never graduate 
from high school, that the child will 
never be oral, these are realities that 
must be understood and accepted so that 
the home atmosphere will not become 
an utter vacuum of disappointment. 

A recent interview with a father was 
one of the most worthwhile of my ex¬ 
perience. His child is hydrocephalic, in¬ 
termittently blind, a child of borderline 
intelligence. This child is well socialized, 
accustomed to limits tempered with a 
lot of love. His parents have refused 
for him to be withdrawn, coddled or 
a misfit. They consciously have pushed 
him. In discussing the future of his son, 
Mr. B said he was prepared to provide 
a home for Tommy for the rest of his 
life, but if he could be out on his own, 
individually contributing to society, then 
he would be the first one to push him 
out the door. 

This brings us to the end of our brief 
journey. I hope that I have given you 
some insight into our program, its origin 
and a social worker’s part in it. One 
thought I have stressed before and would 
like to again. It is of utmost importance 
that we as professionals in the field of 
education of multiply handicapped chil¬ 
dren have compassion for those who live 
the day to day struggle of keeping their 
family going while trying to maintain 
personal stability and, most especially, 
human dignity. We must employ every 
resource available to educate the 
multiply handicapped child in preparing 
for the life which lies ahead of him, 
to help him to become an individual 
in his own right and to assist his parents 
to accept their child as an integral part 
of the family rather than as a burden¬ 
some appendage. Through diligent effort 
in pursuit of these tasks, we truly can 
make a meaningful contribution to the 
often obstructed pathways of our fellow 
man. 

CONTRACT LET FOR NTID 
CONSTRUCTION 

P i g o 11 Construction International 
Limited of Toronto, Canada, has been 
awarded the bid for construction of a 
$24.5 million building complex for the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
on the campus of Rochester (N.Y.) Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. The building project 
will consist of an academic-support 
services building and residence and 
dining space. Architect for the buildings 
is Hugh Stubbins and Associates of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Groundbreaking for the complex was 
held June 4, 1971 at RIT. Actual con¬ 
struction began following the signing of 
the construction document. Completion 
of the project is scheduled for January 
1974. 
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About Black And Puerto Rican Deaf People 


By FRANK G. 

Many Black and Puerto Rican deaf 
people are strangers in a strange land. 
They have many of the same problems 
the rest of us face, plus many we are 
lucky not to have to face. Let’s talk 
about Black and Puerto Rican deaf 
children and adults for a while. 

Let’s look at some of the problems 
a little Black kid who happens to be 
deaf faces. He quite likely comes from 
a poor family living in what we call 
the “inner city.” Possibly he has 
brothers and sisters. Lots of them. 

His parents probably don’t have the 
time or the money or the education to 
teach him to speak and speechread, read 
and write, sign and fingerspell. They 
are probably undereducated and under¬ 
employed themselves, though not as 
much as this kid may be when he grows 
up. 

How about the kid down the block 
who comes from a Puerto Rican family? 
He shares many of the same problems 
as the Black child, except that his family 
is likely to be Spanish-speaking. Halba 
Espanol. 

Now if these two kids live in New 
York City as I do, they will probably 
go to a school with a predominantly 
Black and Puerto Rican student body. 
If they go to school at all. This school 
is quite likely oral. Rather rigidly oral. 
“Sign” is a four-letter word. 

These kids don’t have any language. 
No English. No Black English. Non halba 
Espanol. They can’t lipread. They 
haven’t got any speech either, except 
for a few gutturals here and there. 

Their teachers will in all probability 
be white, middle class, hearing. They 
start by teaching the child how to lipread 
the word “ball.” The kid then has to 
say the word “ball.” Then there is 
“book” and “fish.” You know how it 
is. Except that these kids may never 
have seen a fish. No matter. Just say 
it and we will take you to the zoo. 

Each day these kids come home. The 
Black kid goes back to the “Negro part 
of town,” and the Puerto Rican kid re¬ 
turns to his Spanish-speaking home in 
the “Puerto Rican part of town.” The 
Black kid sees his brothers and sisters 
saying things like “wif” and “baf” and 
“bof.” He’s baffled. The Puerto Rican 
kid’s family speaks Spanish. “Muchos 
gracias.” He’s baffled. They never heard 
or saw things like this in school. 

They meet with the inevitable episodes 
of racial discrimination somewhere along 
the line. For example, I have seen five 
white deaf children eating at a table 
in a school for the deaf with four Black 
deaf children. The white deaf children 
were talking in very uncomplimentary 
terms about Black people. Where they 
lived. What they did. Their morals. The 
Black deaf children just sat there. What 
could they say? 

When they reach their teens, our little 
friends naturally seek the company of 


bowe, m.a. 

other deaf people. Except that many 
deaf people don’t mingle much with 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Well, O.K. 
Our friends join groups of Black deaf 
people. Groups of Puerto Rican deaf 
people. Small groups. Very small. 

Many deaf people like to work as 
printers. Nice job, good pay, lots of 
“deafies” around. So the Black kid tries 
to join the fun. Except that the union 
won’t have him. Besides, he is too under- 
educated. The Puerto Rican youth has 
the same problems. They may apply 
for welfare. Also, they may go to VR. 
If they ever heard of VR, which they 
quite likely never did. 

If they are lucky, VR may refer them 
to a prevocational place like the New 
York Society for the Deaf, for testing 
and training. Perhaps they may then 
receive specialized vocational training 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion in New York City. Finally, a job. 
Few are this lucky, however. 

It doesn’t have to be this way. 

Educators could mount an intensive, 
nationwide effort to find these children 
when they are very young. They could 
enroll these kids in preschool programs, 
give them special enrichment help, 
hearing aids, speech and speechreading 
lessons, and teach them signs and 
fingerspelling. Their parents could learn 
signs too. This would be a wonderful 
thing, especially for the Puerto Rican 
deaf child who has to contend with 
Spanish at home and English in school, 
neither of which he can pick up very 
easily without something to hang on to. 
He could then learn English through 
signs. Spanish, too. 

The schools could employ more Black 
and Puerto Rican teachers who know 
about and empathize with the problems 
of these kids. Deaf teachers who under¬ 
stand deafness. Total communication. 
Enrichment programs to help the kids 
catch up with white, middle class chil¬ 
dren. Prevocational training. 

When the kids are ready to leave 
school VR could be ready for them with 
more prevocational training plus 
specialized vocational preparation. Job 
placement and follow-up. 

The National Association for the Deaf 
could have a program with its state 
associations that would encourage Black- 
white interaction in the deaf community. 
Integrated deaf clubs. Integrated social 
activities. Black and Puerto Rican deaf 
persons in positions of leadership. 

We hope it will be this way soon. 
Kendall School for the Deaf in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., is trying. They have a new 
grant for expanding educational services, 
including preschool activities, for inner 
city and ghetto deaf children, as well 
as for their other deaf students. Parent 
involvement and education. Total com¬ 
munication. 

New York University’s Deafness 
Research and Training Center is trying, 


loo. With a special “Model Cities” 
project to rehabilitate inner city deaf 
people. Especially multiply handicapped 
inner city deaf people. 

These and other programs like them 
may inaugurate a new era for Black 
and Puerto Rican deaf children. We can 
help, too. By getting to know the Black 
and Puerto Rican deaf people in our 
communities. Inviting them to our 
parties and meetings. Working for an 
improved quality of life for all deaf 
people, regardless of race, ethnic origin, 
nationality, religious preference, sex or 
anything else. 

We still have a lot to learn about 
Black and Puerto Rican deaf people. 
A lot to learn from them, too. The NYU 
Deafness Center is serving as an in¬ 
formation center for knowledge about 

nonwhite deaf persons. If you have 
something to tell us or something to 

ask us, write to “Nonwhite Deaf 

Projects,” New York University Deaf¬ 

ness Research and Training Center, 80 
Washington Square East, Room 51, New 
York, New York 10003. Thank you. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Fant’s letter to the editor in your 
June issue was actually longer than his 
original article in the January issue and, 
in my opinion, a much clearer statement 
of his views. After reading his letter 
to the editor I find that Mr. Fant and 
I are not as far apart in our thinking 
as I had believed. We both are, I feel, 
favoring communication by whatever 
means possible. 

However, Mr. Fant and I apparently 
differ in our feelings about the language 
used by the deaf in the United States. 
Apparently, I have given Mr. Fant the 
impression that I am opposed to 
Ameslan. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. I use Ameslan every day. 
There is no denying that Ameslan is 
the basic language for a large percen¬ 
tage of the deaf in the United States 
today and that it serves their needs, 
“personal, social, religious, recreational 
and educational—with great satisfaction 
to them.” And I, for one, am happy 
that this is so. 

There is also no denying that we, in 
education of the deaf, are doing a very 
poor job of educating deaf children. 
From the literature, I believe that most 
persons in education of the deaf, whether 
oral or manual or otherwise, feel that 
our best hope for improvement is more 
parental involvement in the educational 
process and a free and easy flow of 
communication between parent and child 
from birth onwards. It would be very 
helpful to us in education if this com¬ 
munication could be done in some 
standardized form so that we could 
establish communication between child 
and teacher from the beginning. 

Mr. Fant says that I am the idealist 
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while he is the realist. My experience 
with hearing people who learn signs has 
been that even those who become profi¬ 
cient tend to use signs in an English 
context. By far, the greater percentage 
of deaf children in schools and programs 
for the deaf have hearing parents. Is 
it being realistic to expect that all of 
these parents will learn a foreign 
language in order to communicate with 
their child? Mr. Fant does not ask the 
Chicano parent to learn English. 

The way of nature is for a parent 
to give his child the language which 
he himself has. I think that if we truly 
wish to involve the hearing parent in 
the educational process of his young deaf 
child we must be realistic and allow 
him to do it in the language which is 
natural for him. If he is successful, our 
regional accents will be preserved and 
we will avoid the “unsalted grits” Mr. 
Fant refers to. 

The deaf, as a group, will always have 
common interests and will always have 
a need for special organizations of deaf 
persons. But the deaf should not be 
treated as a separate subculture and 
they cannot be compared to the Chicano, 
Negro or Indian. All of these three 
groups are made up of people who have 
much more in common than a physical 
handicap. Their association with their 
group is through their family which also 
happens to belong to the same subcul¬ 
ture. 

The deaf, as a group, more nearly 
resembles the dissident groups of young 
people in our society today. These 
alienated young people have banded 
together because they feel a lack of 
communication between themselves and 
the society in which they were raised. 
I will not attempt to analyze the causes 
for their alienation. But it is clear to 
me that the deaf are alienated because, 
we, as parents and educators, have 
simply not communicated with our deaf 
children. The deaf have a separate 
language from the hearing because it 
was forced upon them by their educa¬ 
tional system. A vacuum'has been lef 
by parents and educators and Ameslan 
has moved in to fill this void. I believe 
that enlightened parents and educators 
can fill this vacuum with English. The 
deaf do not necessarily need Ameslan, 
but they do need manual communication. 
I believe this manual communication can 
and should be English. 

To get back to the original point of 
difference—Siglish vs. Ameslan: I do not 
intend to imply that Ameslan should be 
abolished, rather, my whole point in 
March and now is that the use of Siglish, 
as I have outlined, could eventually re¬ 
sult in the abandonment of Ameslan. 

In closing I would also like to mention 
a letter to the editor by Miss Miller 
in support of Mr. Fant. Miss Miller 
opens her letter “I find the whole issue 
of what Mr. Fant wrote—and what Mr. 
Prickett replied—quite strange because 
one would think this situation should be 
discussed directly from the deaf them- 



Dr. Philip Schmitt 


Dr. Philip J. Schmitt, coordinator o' 
Education of the Deaf, Division of Train¬ 
ing Programs of the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has been 
appointed associate professor of education 
and chairman of the Department of Edu¬ 
cation of Gallaudet College. Before join¬ 
ing HEW in 1968 as coordinator of Edu¬ 
cation o' the Deaf, Dr. Schmitt was in¬ 
structor and coordinator of Teacher Prep¬ 
aration in Education of the Deaf for the 
Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children and the Department of Special 


selves.” Her point is well made. The 
deaf are and should continue speaking 
out on any issues they wish to. But 
being deaf does not necessarily make 
one an expert on deafness. 

A person can break a leg and still 
not know the first thing about boneset- 
ting. He could possibly be an excellent 
source of information on what it feels 
like to have a broken leg but unless 
he has had medical training he would 
still not know how to treat a broken 
bone. However, a medical doctor who 
has had the proper training might con¬ 
ceivably be a better bonesetter if he 
had experienced a broken leg personally. 

I agree with Miss Miller; we need 
to hear more from deaf educators on 
the subject of education of the deaf. 
I believe that when our problems are 
solved it will be through the cooperative 
efforts of the deaf and their hearing 
partners. 

Mr. Roy Holcomb told the CAID 
Parents Section, “Let us be deaf.” 1 
do not believe being deaf precludes the 
learning of English. 

Hugh T. Prickett, Jr. 

Principal 

Mississippi School for* the Deaf 
Jackson, Miss. 


Education at the University of Illinois. 
He held a similar post at the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee and was a 
teacher of the dea- at Eau Claire and 
Shorewood, Wis. 

Dr. Schmitt received a bachelor of 
science degree in education o i the deal 
from the University of Wisconsin, a mas¬ 
ter of arts degree in audiology from North¬ 
western University, and a Ph.D. from 
the University ol Illinois. 

He succeeded Miss Virginia Heidinger, 
associate processor of education, as de¬ 
partment chairman on July 1. Miss 
Heidinger will continue her teacher train¬ 
ing duties in the college’s Department 
of Education. 


EPHPHATHA CINEMA GROUP 
EXPANDS 

“Yugo ’69,” the recently produced 
color film of the 1969 World Games for 
the Deaf, will be distributed nationally 
by Captioned Films, the Federal 
distribution source. It will be available 
on the usual basis to all deaf organiza¬ 
tions. The new arrangement was an¬ 
nounced by President Ray Steger, of 
the non-profit group known as Eph- 
phatha, A Deaf Cinema Corporation. 

“We sold them 12 prints,” Mr. Steger 
reports. “We have also just voted to 
make films for all handicapped organiza¬ 
tions. Our staff has learned there is 
a real need for this service. And since 
we ourselves are a handicapped group- 
most of us are deaf—this offers a chance 
to practice public service.” 

Rogers Crocker, Ephphatha’s deaf film 
producer, for many years operated a 
successful photo studio in Sheboygan, 
Wis. He has two cameramen on call. 
A film editor and an executive director 
round out the staff. Film projects within 
scope of the staff and laboratory are 
documentaries, training films, per¬ 
sonality shorts, historical subjects and 
video tapes. A well-known member of 
the team and narrator is David 0. 
Watson, author and illustrator of “Talk 
With Your Hands.” 

Ephphatha is a Wisconsin-based or¬ 
ganization. Many of its volunteer board 
members are printers. Steger and Walter 
T. Rockel, a hearing member and re¬ 
cording secretary, work for the 
Milwaukee Journal. Robert Horgen, a 
printer on a Madison newspaper, has 
also served for many years as executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deaf. Other officers include 
Robert Scribner, a deaf instructor at 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf at 
Delavan, Miss Elaine Kressin and Phillip 
Zola. 

Monthly meetings are held, as an 
education concession, at Milwaukee’s 
Main Library. Serving as executive di¬ 
rector is William B. Broomall, a con¬ 
sultant in the public relations field. 
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Dr. Powrie V. Doctor Of Gallaudet College 
Dies While Attending WFD Conference In Paris 


Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, 67, distinguished 
educator of the deaf who taught at 
Gallaudet College 43 years, died on July 
31 while attending the World Federation 
of the Deaf Congress in Paris, France. 
He became ill in his room at the Hotel 
Normandy and was pronounced dead on 
arrival at a French hospital. 

Professor of government and chairman 
of the Department of Government of 
Gallaudet College, Dr. Doctor also was 
acting dean of the Gallaudet Graduate 
School for the 1970-71 academic year. 
He became an instructor in English and 
history at Gallaudet in 1928 upon his 
graduation from the University of 
Kansas. 

An internationally-known authority on 
education of the deaf, Dr. Doctor was 
editor of the American Annals of the 
Deaf from 1948 to 1968 and assistant 
editor from 1940 to 1948. The Annals 
is the oldest journal on deafness in the 
world and the oldest educational journal 
in the United States. 

“In the death of Powrie V. Doctor, 
Gallaudet College has lost its most be¬ 
loved, worldwide emissary of good will 
and service to the deaf,” said Dr. R. 
Orin Cornett, vice president of Gallaudet 
College. “Revered by students and 
faculty alike, he was respected by 
educators of the deaf everywhere. He 
was a master teacher who warmly wel¬ 
comed visitors to his classroom where 
he both inspired and entertained with 
consummate skill. He cannot be re¬ 
placed, but his memory will be 
treasured.” 

Dr. Doctor participated in many in¬ 
ternational meetings of the deaf and 
educators of the deaf, including the In¬ 
ternational Congress of the Deaf in 
Stockholm in 1970, the World Federation 
of the Deaf Congress in Warsaw in 1967 
and the International Congress on 
Psychology in Moscow in 1966. He was 
executive secretary of the International 
Congress on Education of the Deaf in 
the United States in 1963. 

A prolific writer and lecturer on 
education of the deaf, Dr. Doctor con¬ 
ducted more than 100 workshops for 
teachers of the deaf in the United States. 
He had lectured at the University of 
Munich, Heidelberg University and the 
University of Tokyo, as well as many 
in the United States. He also taught 
in the Graduate School of Georgetown 
University. 

He had served on the editorial com¬ 
mittee of the Volta Review, the official 
journal of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, and had been 
a member of the National Committee 
on Competencies of Teachers of the Deaf 
of the U.S. Office of Education. 

A popular figure on the Gallaudet 
College campus, Dr. Doctor was faculty 
marshal for the College commencement 
exercises for more than 30 years. He 


carried the mace which had been 
created—at his urging—for the in¬ 
stallation of the College’s fourth presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., in 
October 1969. The mace contained wood 
from three historic buildings associated 
with the education of the deaf—the Gal¬ 
laudet Chapel Tower, the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Conn., 
oldest school for the deaf in this country, 
and the church in Feuges, France, where 
the Abbe de l’Epee first taught the deaf 
more than 250 years ago. 

Dr. Doctor was presented the William 
Gaston Award as an outstanding educa¬ 
tor by the Georgetown University Alumni 
Association in 1970. The American 
Speech and Hearing Association honored 
him in recognition of his “40 years of 
achievements and service for the deaf” 
in 1969. 

He also had been cited by the Con¬ 
vention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf and 
the Gallaudet College Board of Directors. 
In addition, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 
presented him with its Edward Allen 
Fay Award in 1961. 

Dr. Doctor had received masters of 
arts degrees from George Washington 
University and Gallaudet College, a 
Ph D. from Georgetown University and 
honorary doctorates from Gallaudet and 


Gonzaza College High School, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He is listed in American 
Men of Science, the Directory of 
American Scholars, the Directory of In¬ 
ternational Biography, Who’s Who in 
American Education and Who’s Who in 
the South and Southwest. 

He was a member of the Cosmos Club, 
the Alumni Board of Governors of 
Georgetown University, the American 
Association of University Professors, the 
American Political Science Association, 
the American Speech and Hearing As¬ 
sociation, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association, the National Council for Ex¬ 
ceptional Children, Phi Alpha Theta 
honorary society and All Souls Unitarian 
Church. 

A native of Scotch Plains, Belleville, 
Kans., Dr. Doctor was a graduate of 
Olathe High School. He is survived by 
a sister, Mrs. Amy Mae Rice of Tulsa, 
Okla., a teacher at the Oklahoma School 
of the Deaf, and a niece and nephew. 
Dr. Doctor and Mrs. Rice became 
teachers of the deaf because of the deaf¬ 
ness of a brother, Frank C. Doctor, now 
deceased. 

Memorial services were held at 
Gallaudet College and in Belleville. In¬ 
terment was at the Poplar Grove Ceme¬ 
tery in Belleville. The family requested 
that contributions in lieu of flowers be 
made to the Belleville Public Library 
for the Amy Munger Doctor Book Fund. 
A bachelor. Dr. Doctor lived at 2762 
73rd Place, Hyattsville, Md. 


National Theatre Of The Deaf To Present 
'My Third Eye' In Fall Tour 


The National Theatre of the Deaf 
begins its fifth year with several revolu¬ 
tionary developments. During its ninth 
national tour, which will commence in 
Rochester, N.Y., the company will 
present a completely original piece en¬ 
titled “My Third Eye.” 

Developed entirely from material 
suggested by the actors themselves, the 
piece is divided into five episodes, each 
directed by a different person. The first 
episode, under the subtitle of “Biogra¬ 
phy” is directed by Remy Charlip, a 
noted writer and illustrator of children’s 
books, and depicts real or imagined in¬ 
cidents from the lives of members of 
the company. The second episode, di¬ 
rected by Joseph Chaikin of New York’s 
Open Theatre and Dorothy Miles of NTD, 
was originally titled “Fable.” Now called 
“Sideshow,” it presents a world as seen 
by those who live without sound. 

Bernard Bragg becomes the company’s 
first full deaf director by having sole 
responsibility for the third episode, 
“Medium,” which displays some of the 
richness and visual variety of the 
language of signs. For the fourth 
episode, “Promenade,” members of the 
company explored their own dreams and 


fantasies under the direction of J 

Ranelli, now in his third year of working 
with the NTD. 

The finale, with its reverse title of 

“Curtain Raiser,” is arranged by Broad¬ 
way director and choreographer Joe 
Layton, whose hits include the musicals 
“George M” and “Two by Two,” the 
Barbra Streisand Television Specials and 
NTD’s “Gianni Schicchi.” 

The production will be designed by 

two deaf designers—the set by Alfred 
Corrado, who is currently working with 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
and the costumes by Cheryle Conte, who 
serves NTD wardrobe mistress on the 

regular tours. 

Following the opening performances at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology 
(National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf), on September 30-October 2, the 
NTD will appear as follows: 

Oct. 4—State University of New York, Gene¬ 
see. Oct. 5—State University of New York, 
Potsdam. Oct. 6—State University of New 
York, Canton. Oct. 7—State University of 
New York, Cortland. Oct. 8-19—Appearances 
being negotiated. Oct. 20—Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Oct. 21—Clowes Hall, In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind. Oct. 22—Pabst Theatre, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis. Oct. 24—Tyrone Guthrie The¬ 
ater, Minneapolis, Minn. Oct. 29—Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 
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A. No, except standing rules (house 
rules). 

Q. To what does the motion to suspend 
the rules refer? 

A. To the rules of order, or standing 
rules, not to the constitution and bylaws 
unless they contain a provision to that 
effect. For instance, when a member 
moves to “suspend the rules” he pro¬ 
poses that the particular standing rule 
blocking the desired action be suspended 
temporarily. This requires a majority 
vote without debate; if rules of order, it 
requires a % vote without debate, in 
either case suspension of the rules is 
for the current meeting only. 

Q. Suppose a motion to adopt a main 
motion or resolution was passed with¬ 
out having been seconded and discussed. 
Would such a motion be binding (legally 
enforceable)? 

A. Yes. If the motion to adopt was a 
recommendation of a committee, no sec¬ 
ond was needed. If the motion to adopt 
was made from the floor and was not 
seconded, but was voted on without an 
objection or without a “point of order” 
being raised promptly after the motion 
was started by the Chair, then it is too 
late to raise effectively the technical ob¬ 
jection. It would be a waste of time to 
insist on a second when it is obvious 
from the voting that there is general sup¬ 
port. 

Q. Should a treasurer’s report show 
details of dates, items and separate pay¬ 
ments? 

A. Robert’s Rules of Order says in¬ 
clusion of such items is a hindrance to 
easy understanding and is useless. It 
must be borne in mind that the financial 
report is for the information of the as¬ 
sembly only and it is the auditing com¬ 
mittee’s place to examine the details and 
see that the report is correct. So, the 
treasurer’s report simply contain totals 
o ? separate items. See pages 252 and 
253. 
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the vote of the assembly) on the said 
committee. 

Q. By whom is a committee report 
given? 

A. By its chairman. 

Q. May the assembly amend a commit¬ 
tee report? 

A. No reported resolutions or bills may 
be amended, but the report itself is the 
expression of the committee which must 
not be made to say that which the com¬ 
mittee did not say. 

Q. What is the course if the assembly 
is not satisfied with the report? 

A. It may be recommitted or referred 
to another committee, or its suggestion 
may be considered as though it had never 
been referred. 

Q. When is the motion to table properly 
made? 

A. When the assembly is not ready to 
discuss the main motion or may desire 
to make room, for the introduction of some 
other business. 

Q. Must amended motions be germane 
(same subject as the motion which the 
mover proposes to amend) to the original 
proposition to which it applies? 

A. Yes, there must be relevancy. In 
other words, no main motion on a sub¬ 
ject different from that under considera¬ 
tion shall be admitted under color of 
amendment. 

Q. May a subordinate assembly make 
bylaws or rules of order? 


“Prejudices can be symptoms of an 
emotional disorder. People frequently 
make unfair distinctions against others to 
cover up their own feeling of inferiority 
or to join recognition in a group”—The 
Chicago Municipal Courts Psychiatric In¬ 
stitute quoted in the Chicago Daily News. 

“Where there is no law and order, 
anarchy begins.” 

“Parliamentary law deals with proposi¬ 
tions and principles, not personalities. It 
has no place for favoritism of any kind. 
The personality of the members is merged 
into the unit of the organization.”—Paul. 

“Anger, hate and prejudice hinder good 
counsel.” 


Q. I always understood that if I am 
appointed a chairman of a committee, I 
have full power to act on anything as I 
may see fit for the good of the associa¬ 
tion. But some friends said, “No,” and 
others said, “Yes.” I am puzzled, so 
please clarify. Thank you Mrs. McB, 
a new DEAF AMERICAN subscriber. 

A. Much misapprehension exists as to 
the rights of a committee chairman and 
his committee members when the as¬ 
sembly (organization) delegate power to 
a committee. It should be borne in mind 
that a committee has no authority ex¬ 
cept that which is already given to it by 
a vote of the assembly. In other words, 
the committee has no power to act on 
anything without a vote of the assembly, 
with the intention of reporting to said 
assembly afterwards! Therefore, without 
the consent of approval of the assembly, 
the committee cannot make decision on 
anything— date, place, expenditure for a 
picnic, social or entertainment and can¬ 
not make purchases or even hire the 
services of a real estate man to find a 
location for a club or new club and also, 
cannot engage an attorney, doctor or the 
like. Any unauthorized action of a com¬ 
mittee is not binding upon the assembly 
and if the assembly chooses to refuse 
ratification it may do so. Any action de¬ 
nied ratification by the assembly remains 
the action of the committee alone who 
perform it, and not of the assembly. 
Hence, it is necessary for the committee 
to consult the organization in meeting as¬ 
sembled before performing any certain 
action and state the amount to be spent 
before it (committee) can proceed to do 
its specific assignment. Otherwise, the 
assembly can reject the committee’s re¬ 
port on technicalities and can then place 
full responsibility (for proceeding without 
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FIRST GENERAL ELECTRIC DEAF EMPLOYE—Ron Tanfield, shown here with Mrs. Betty Edwards, 
president of Florida Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, is the first deaf person to be hired by the 
St. Petersburg General Electric plant.* Mr. Tanfield is working in the Neutron Devices Department as a 
data processor. He was formerly enrolled in St. Petersburg Junior College, where Mrs. Edwards (a 
former NDD employe herself) is an instructor of the language of signs. 
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The National Culturama ... by sallypat dow 


ON TO MIAMI BEACH . . . Our cultural program has a 
birthday every two years. Its first was in Las Vegas; its 

second was in Minnesota; and its third birthday will be in 

Miami Beach. Somebody bring a birthday cake, because in 

Miami Beach our baby is going to S-H-I-N-E! 

STATES ARE ROARING FORWARD . . . Amid the trum¬ 
pets that herald the NAD’s Cultural Program, one can see all 
across our nation that the states are putting forth the most 
brilliant culturama that the deaf have ever seen. State con¬ 
ventions, at least in all the programs that we have seen, have 
a cultural program as part of their convention. Deaf artists and 
performers deserve this opportunity. Their day in the sun has 
been long overdue. America and the world have to learn a 
little more about “visually” or “light” oriented people and 

how they live. Deaf people can make this contribution to world 
culture, perhaps better than anyone else can. So states, if you 
haven’t done so, organize your cultural programs now. Appoint 
your cultural director and get in touch with Doug Burke, our 
National Cultural Director, TODAY! His address is 66 Wil¬ 
liamsburg Road, Pittsford, New York 14534. 

CULTURAL PROGRAM RULES AND REGULATIONS: All 
directors should have received copies of the NAD Cultural Pro¬ 
gram rules and regulations, but if you have not, please write 
to Doug TODAY! Or phone him TTY 716-334-0009. 

DON’T BE A “LEFT OUT” STATE ... Be an “in” state 
in the Miami Beach NAD Cultural Program. Judging from the 


talent that is entering the competition across the country, it 
would almost be an embarrassing experience for visitors from 
your state if they attended the convention without their talented 
deaf performers and artists. Don’t be a “left out” state. Or¬ 
ganize your cultural tournaments, get into your regional tourna¬ 
ment, and if your state earns the right to enter the National 
Tournament, you can relax in Miami Beach and say to your 
friends: “We are represented in the cultural tournaments this 
year! How about your state?” 

DEAF TEENAGERS ELIGIBLE ... The NAD Executive 
Board has opened the door for deaf teenagers to compete in 
the NAD cultural tournaments. Over a dozen entered last 
year. An early opportunity may lead to a career for some of 
them. They use the same rules as do the adult deaf contestants. 
South Carolina alone had almost 30 teenagers in their tourna¬ 
ment last winter. Some were very talented indeed. Open your 
doors to deaf teenagers if they are interested. 

ONE-ACT PLAY TOURNAMENT . . . Doug Burke has re¬ 
ceived many more requests for theater groups to enter the 
one-act play tournament. If your state wants to enter this 
tournament, let Doug know before this fall. We may have to 
arrange for regional tournaments. Write Doug TODAY! 

ATTENTION ALL CULTURAL DIRECTORS . . . Please, 
please, please send all your news stories and pictures of your 
cultural progress to the NAD Culturama Editor, Miss SallyPat 
Dow, 6214 Breezewood Court, Apt. 304, Greenbelt, Maryland 
20770. TTY 301-474-7889. 


ANNOUNCING THE FIRST MISS 
DEAF AMERICA CULTURAL PAGEANT 
TO ALL YOUNG LADIES BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF EIGHTEEN AND TWEN¬ 
TY-EIGHT! The NAD Executive Board 
has approved of the Miss Deaf America 
cultural pageant. Contestants are to be 
young ladies who will be judged for 
their beauty, personality, poise, social 
ability, scholarship and artistic merit. 
The BIG point winner will be in the cul¬ 
tural competition. 

The tournament is a national open. 
Each state is allowed one contestant. 
Each state is encouraged to enter its 
most talented beauty. The winner will 
undoubtedly become the toast of conven¬ 
tions, special school programs and other 
special events in addition to serving as 
NAD’S National Queen over the next 
biennium. 

The first Miss Deaf America Beauty 
Pageant will take place at the time of 
the 1972 NAD Convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

In addition to offering the opportunity 
for the young contestant to further de¬ 
velop her personality, self-confidence and 
poise, it also instills the will to learn, to 
make the most of her natural attributes. 
She will become more aware of her po¬ 
tentials and will reach for greater heights. 

Pamela Eldred’s (Miss America 1970) 
philosophy is that “you are not competing 
with other contestants . . . you are com¬ 
peting with yourself . . . and what better 
education there is than to compete and 
learn about yourself.” 

Official Pageant Preliminaries: A local 
organization of the deaf (grassroots) may 
place one contestant in the city contest 
in which the organization is located. This 
may or may not mean that the local or¬ 


ganization will hold its own beauty 
pageant. 

The city pageant (if held) will consist 
of the winners of the local organizations 
of the deaf. Each city is allowed at least 
one entry into the state pageant. If more 
than one, this is to be determined by the 
state pageant committee involved. (In 
some cases, where there is neither a 
grassroots nor a city contest, only a 
state pageant will be held.) 

Basic Requirements: All entries and appli¬ 
cations, with a full-length photograph of the 
contestant, must be sent to the Pageant Com¬ 
mittee chairman on or before the announced 
deadline. 

The contestant must be female, single, must 
never have been married, and must not be 
less than eighteen (18) or more than twenty- 
eight (28) years of age. She must submit a 
recent audiogram signed by a certified audi¬ 
ologist showing a hearing loss of sixty-five 
(65) decibels or more (ASA), or hearing loss 
of seventy-five (75) decibels or more (ISO). 
The contestant, by the time of the National 
Pageant, must be a graduate of a high school 
or a school for the deaf. (She may qualify 
for the grassroots (local), city and state 
pageant before she is graduated.) 

Each contestant must be a citizen of the 
United States on or before the deadline for 
submitting her application to enter the Na¬ 
tional Cultural Pageant. A contestant must 
be of acceptable moral character and must 
not have been convicted of any crimes. 

The contestant should possess talent, 
poise, charm, intelligence, beauty of face 
and body, social ability and maturity and 
education. Each contestant must be able to 
present her talent routine or performance 
within four minutes. It must be presented 
by her, live and in person. 

A contestant is required to have her own 
wardrobe which consists basically of a long 
evening gown (not expensive), and (if needed) 
a costume for her cultural talent perform¬ 
ance. 

Judging: Judging shall be based upon the 
above requirements and the following criteria: 
(a) Evening gown: personality, beauty, poise, 
gracefulness, (b) social ability and maturity: 
social poise, social charm, social personality, 
(c) scholastic aptitude: poise, intelligence, 
clarity, relevance, (d) cultural talent perform¬ 
ance: presentation, appeal, gracefulness, mem¬ 
ory, creativity, additional overall artistic 
merit. 


Placement: There shall be no regional cul¬ 
tural pageant. The National Pageant Com¬ 
mittee shall accept only the first place 
winner from each state, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Gallaudet College and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

Local organizations of the deaf, with or 
without a pageant, may place one contestant 
in the city tournament to represent the or¬ 
ganization. 

The city pageant (if held) will consist of 
the winners of the local organizations of the 
deaf. Each city is allowed at least one entry 
into the state pageant. If more than one 
contestant is available for the state pageant, 
the state cultural director and his committee 
shall decide if the state pageant will accept 
more than one contestant per city. 

State cultural pageant winners go directly 
into the National Cultural Tournament which 
is held during the conventions of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

Miss Deaf America should be a credit 
to the deaf of America. She has a na¬ 
tional role to fulfill. She will be honored 
throughout the nation. She may even 
have sponsoring agencies that pay her 
travel expenses or even send her to an 
eventual “Miss Universe” pageant. She 
must be intelligent, beautiful, talented, 
somewhat scholarly and capable of ex¬ 
pressing herself. She must be the pride 
and joy of the NAD, as she will be their 
queen for two years. She will be an ex¬ 
tremely important asset to the NAD and 
to the deaf elsewhere. She may appear 
on television, on films, on slides, etc. 

For those girls who are interested and 
would like more information re the Miss 
Deaf America Cultural Pageant, please 
contact your state cultural director. If 
this is not possible, write and ask Doug 
Bahl, assistant national chairman, for in¬ 
formation. Send him your ideas also. 
His address is Gallaudet College, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 20002. 
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Third in a RID Series . . . 


Will The Real Flying Fingers Please Stand Up? 


Yes! And, do you want to know how to find the real thing? 
Look for: a pretty young stewardess; a small circular pin 
showing the sign “interpret” worn near her airline pin; ability 
to use selected basic signs. 

Now that you’re all set to try the flyways on your next va¬ 
cation, let me tell you—there’s one small catch! This pretty 
young stewardess—and 51 others who can use 100 basic signs— 
are flying routes on western-based airlines. 

It started in March 1969, when the Seattle Chapter of 
World Wings International (the organization of retired Pan 
American Airways stewardesses) thought about developing a 
basic vocabulary that would permit international communica¬ 
tion in flight. They chose sign language. Although signs are 
not the same throughout the world, there are enough common 
signs in various countries that anyone can “talk” with a for¬ 
eigner who has the same skill. 

There are now more than 17 area representatives working 
for the project. Mrs. Marion Morton, coordinator of the project, 
hopes for the day when any international traveler—hearing or 
deaf—will be able to understand questions like “Coffee or tea?” 

The 52 stewardesses who learned the basic signs and manual 
alphabet during their training programs are now using the 
signs in flight. Thirty of these stewardesses fly routes on 
Western Airlines; thirteen fly with Northwest; nine fly with 
Pan Am. 

Now that Operation Communication is an international proj¬ 


ect of World Wings, more chapters are interested in working 
with the project. Other groups and interested individuals helped 
also: the National Association of the Deaf, the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, Stewardesses Emeritus, the Seattle 
Language Bank and the Girl Scouts of America. The World 
Federation of the Deaf invited Mrs. Morton to speak at its 
meeting this summer. 

Both the NAD and the RID have consulted with the group. 
Mrs. Marlyn Minkin, an RID member who also teaches at the 
Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, helped the project co¬ 
ordinators develop their basic word list. She also taught these 
signs. In addition, the Registry home office worked with the 
project’s sponsors to design a special pin that would be worn 
by stewardesses who have learned the 100 basic signs. If you 
look at the pin, you will see two hands forming the sign “in¬ 
terpret.” 

An illustrated pocket-size text—“The International Language 
Guide to Understanding”—lists the 100 basic signs. It is avail¬ 
able with a 28-language index. In the English version of the 
Guide you’ll find signs like: 
what my we come 

time ticket know with 

where luggage signs me 

As I said before, when it comes to flying fingers, look for 
the real thing.—Loraine DiPietro. 


Western Maryland College To Produce 
Films For Preschool Deaf Children 


Two Western Maryland College pro¬ 
fessors will produce 41 films for use 
by preschool deaf children, their families 
and professionals in the education of the 
deaf under a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

The initial grant is over $70,000 for 
the first year of a three-year project 
at the Westminster college. The grant 
has been awarded by the Bureau of 
Education of the Handicapped through 
Western Maryland College and is under 
the direction of Dr. L. Earl Griswold, 
chairman of the sociology department, 
and Dr. McCay Vernon, professor of 
psychology. 

Dr. Griswold pointed out that the 
uniqueness of skills available to Western 
Maryland made the grant possible. The 
sociologist is a documentary film 
producer; Dr. Vernon specializes in the 
field of deafness; and the college’s 
dramatic art department has been 
developing skills in film and has an 
added interest in deafness. John Van 
Hart, special instructor in the depart¬ 
ment, will assist in preparation of the 
proposed films. The National Association 
of the Deaf is cooperating as a consul¬ 
tant. 

The two professors plan 36 short train¬ 
ing films and five major documentaries 
on deafness. In the first year they expect 
to complete one of the documentaries 
and four training films. 

Dr. Griswold and Dr. Vernon state 
that the preschool years are the most 
important period psychologically, educa¬ 


tionally and linguistically in the life of 
a deaf child and his family. It is the 
purpose of their project to develop film¬ 
ed materials which will facilitate 
(especially with the family), healthy 
parent-child interaction and basic educa¬ 
tion in young deaf children. 

The films will be available for use 
by parents and children at home and 
by professionals in clinics and schools 
which will utilize total communication. 
The film makers believe that if a basic 
vocabulary and syntax are provided the 
deaf child and his family through total 
communication, the preschool deaf child 
can learn language incidentally as hear¬ 
ing children do. 

Western Maryland College for the past 
three years has been in a cooperative 
program with the Maryland School for 
the Deaf to provide teachers for deaf 
children. Both institutions are committed 
to total communication rather than to 
a strict oralist approach. They believe 
that all forms of communication—the 
language of signs, speechreading, writ¬ 
ing, fingerspelling — should be used. 
In addition, any remnant of residual 
hearing a child may have should be 
utilized by employing electronic equip¬ 
ment for amplification. 

Total communication has given 
evidence, according to Dr. Vernon, of 
assisting a deaf child to understand and 
learn language. By hearing his parents 
and brothers and sisters, a hearing child 
learns language incidentally and is ready 
for schooling when it comes. With total 


communication a deaf child can acquire 
a basic vocabulary and some idea of 
the structure of language and is better 
able to take advantage of education 
when he reaches school age. 

The team will use sophisticated psy¬ 
cholinguists methods to develop its 
material. In addition to helping children, 
parents and professionals become more 
proficient with signs, the films will at¬ 
tempt to give parents an insight into 
deafness and how to help their children. 

Assisting the Western Maryland film 
team will be a group of experts. Dr. 
Vernon has already had consultation 
with Joanne Greenberg, author of In 
This Sign and I Never Promised You 
a Rose Garden (under the pen name 
Hannah Green). Mrs. Greenberg will 
write narrations based on work with the 
parents of deaf children. Robert Mac- 
Dougall, California television producer; 
Nanette Fabray, actress; Elizabeth Carl¬ 
ton, actress; Bernard Bragg, National 
Theatre of the Deaf actor; and Vincent 
Francis, vice president of ABC-TV, will 
assist in the project. 

In addition, several experts in deafness 
and linguistics will work with the team. 
Some of these scholars visited the 
Western Maryland College campus this 
past summer as part of a special work¬ 
shop, Institute for the Application of 
Psycho-Linguistic Principles for Im¬ 
proved Communication, sponsored by the 
Bureau of Education for Handicapped 
Children. 

The films will be circulated nationally 
by the Bureau and possibly by private 
publishers. These films, in addition to 
their use in schools and clinics, will 
attempt to bring a preschool program 
to areas where such programs are either 
not available or are not feasible. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

an encounter group 

You never would have known it by looking at him. At 
Joe I mean. He stood there with his dark good looks and husky 
frame. His eyes are what gave him away. Brooding eyes. 
When not brooding they would dart in all directions like that 
bird—Iforgotitsname—which I saw at the zoo. 

Many statements made down the years kept recurring in 
Joe’s mind—“Never admit you are deaf . . . never talk with 
your hands . . . never ...” Like an old refrain this statement 
kept coming back again and again: “This is a hearing world 
and . . .” 

Deaf Joe, a grown man, was full of anxieties, his nerves 
stretched taut like circus wires. Unable to accept the fact 
that he was deaf, he avoided those who were deaf also and 
tried to align himself with those who could hear. Society’s ills 
rubbed off on him—rich foods, alcoholism, voyeurism as well 
as jangled nerves. 

As I said in the beginning, you never would have known it 
by looking at him, never would have known that he was deaf. 
And here he was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. Per¬ 
haps that’s why he was ready for Encounter Group Therapy 
he read so much about. 

That was when deaf Joe decided to attend Cresalen Institute, 
a nonprofit organization specializing in group encounter sessions 
whose stated purpose of “to explore those trends in the be¬ 
havioral science, religion and philosophy which emphasize the 
potentialities and values of human existence.” 

Cresalen believes that through seminars and group sensi¬ 
tivity and encounter sessions one can be conditioned to use not 
only his sight but his senses of taste, smell, touch and hearing 
(never mind this one, Joe said to himself), to probe deeply into 
himself and develop a new consciousness. 

Freeing the spirit, the mind, the body—a kind of joy and 
sensual pleasure in living and understanding the world—is at 
the base of Cresalen philosophy. A lofty and worthwhile goal, 
will it work for deaf Joe? 

Deaf Joe began the encounter sessions by sprawling on the 
green rug with 1000 other bodies of every age and shape and 
size. 

“Rise and bounce lightly on your toes, eyes closed,” the 
leader smilingly said but his beard practically covered his 
mouth and deaf Joe could follow only by watching what others 
adjacent to him were doing. 

“Hands over your heads. Growl.” Deaf Joe’s hands 
copied everyone else’s motions but he could not figure out 
what looked like banshee movements of the mouth. He shaped 
his mouth to look reasonably close to that of the other sea of 
mouths but he made no sound. He was afraid he would break 
the rhythm of whatever they were saying, be off key or out 
of tune. 

Deaf Joe had no trouble following the next instructions. 
“Now laugh loud and long. Get inside yourself. Vibrate slowly, 
first your legs, then your arms, then everything. Breathe 
deep.” Now everyone was getting into it. 

Everyone was following instructions like automatons. They 
walked slowly around the room, looking intently at each face 
passing by. 

Everyone was fleetingly touching fingertips regardless of 
sex and deaf Joe followed the motions faithfully. Then people 
were shaking hands while walking. Following instructions, 
passed on to him secondhand, deaf Joe lightly smacked every 
rear end he passed. He always wanted to know how it would 
feel to smack the rear end of a hearie. The pace slows and 
deaf Joe grasps both hands of the person next to him. He 
caresses her hands, then touches fingers lightly to her face 
and hair. Then he embraces her and moves on to someone else. 

It was incredible the magic he felt reaching out and 


touching the fingers of a total hearing stranger. To him it was 
infinitely more sensual than the deep embrace. Could it be 
that thrust into a hearing world and striving to be like those 
who could hear, deaf Joe had felt more acutely the aloofness of 
those who surrounded him? And now he had just touched this 
pretty, dark-haired girl, this hearie. 

“How do you feel? Make a sound like you feel,” the leader 
directs. 

Deaf Joe witnessed hundreds of different ways people were 
expressing themselves. In his exultation he beat his chest like 
Tarzan and like what he thought Tarzan must have done, he 
shouted: “Ahhhhheeeeeahhh.” He looked to see if the dark¬ 
haired girl had heard him. Momentarily, he forgot the shackles 
that bound him. He wanted to go over to her and say “Me deafie, 
you hearie” but everyone was oblivious to what the other was 
doing. 

People now lined up in groups of 20. They were told “If 
you feel like a leader, get to the front of the line. If you are 
a follower get to the back. You middle people fight it out for 
the center. If the guy in front of you doesn’t belong there, 
get him. out of your spot any way you can.” 

People were yelling and battling for position. Deaf Joe 
found himself pushed and shoved. Just like outside in the world 
of hearies he did not know what it was all about. A cheetah¬ 
like grin spread on his face. It was a way of releasing nervous 
tension. In no time, deaf Joe found himself in the back of the 
line. 

Then the people were broken into groups of five. They 
sat in a circle, not speaking, sizing each other up. Here deaf 
Joe was in his element because there was plenty of nonverbal 
communication—touching, suspecting, emoting, hating, loving. 

For 10 minutes they shook hands, held fingers and grasped 
shoulders. Once deaf Joe leaned over to touch dark-haired’s 
face. She recoiled. Huddling tightly in a circle and holding 
hands, they were instructed to sing a song to the person on 
the right. Deaf Joe was serenaded by the person on his left 
with “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” Panic-stricken, he could 
not recall any songs for the person on his right. Profusions of 
sweat glistened on his face as deaf Joe tried hard to break 
the thick silence. Before he knew it, words came out of his 
mouth: “I pledge allegiance to the flag ...” 

It was all over. Relations at Cresalen were fleeting and 
illusory. The place depended for its success on the creation 
of a mood. The ephemeral nature of the encounter left its mark 
on deaf Joe as he walked out of the place. Outside people and 
cars were moving 

On the streets was reality. 

* The above article was adapted from a newspaper article describing a 
weekend at the East Coast Cresalen Institute. 

Clarification 

Lawrence Newman’s column in the July-August issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN titled “an exciting new research re¬ 
port” had a footnote indicating the report was available from 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

“Deafness and Mental Health: A Developmental Approach” 
by Hilde Schlesinger and Kay Meadow is available from Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 401 Parnassus, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 94122. 


Deadline for the October issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
was September 5—which will be well past by the time this 
reaches our readers. Deadline for the November issue will 
be October 5. Similarly, the deadline for the December 
issue will be November 5.—The Editor. 
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This definition of decibel is taken from 
Life’s scientific treatise, “Sound and 
Hearing.” 

To measure the relative intensity of 
different sounds, scientists have worked 
out the ratios of loud sounds to softer 
ones. The scientists’ unit of measure is 
the decibel—deci for one tenth and bel 
after Alexander Graham Bell, the in¬ 
ventor of the telephone. A sound ten 
times as powerful as another is said 
to be 10 decibels more intense, and 
each 10-fold increase of intensity adds 
another 10 decibels to the level of the 
sound. A sound 1,000 times as intense 
as another is 30 decibels stronger; a 
sound 100,000 times as intense is 50 deci¬ 
bels stronger, and so on. 

* * * 

“The good Lord in His mercy,” says 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, past president of 
the Acoustical Society of America, “or 
evolution in its extraordinary adaptive 
processes, provided the majestic elephant 
and the lowly ass with ear flaps that 
would at least partially close the ear canal. 
But man, poor creature, was not so fa¬ 
vored.”—Life’s “Sound and Hearing” 

* * * 

One Don Cogswell graduated this June 
from the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. He passed entrance examina¬ 
tions for Gallaudet College. It was sug¬ 
gested that he go to meet one Alice 
Cogswell, one of Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet’s first pupils at Hartford, Conn., 
in the dim era past; one now cast in 
bronze and enshrined with her teacher, 
on Kendall Green campus. Harry Cogs¬ 
well, Don’s father, has no knowledge of 
being related to Alice Cogswell’s family. 
Don’s mother was Ruth Depew, graduate 
of Gallaudet, Class of ’43. 

* * * 

Taken from the Reader’s Digest: 

Man looking at the plans for a public 
building: “It has all the earmarks of an 
eyesore.”—Herb Caen, Only in San Fran¬ 
cisco (Doubleday) 

* * * 

Gene Guire tells this one: 

A young deaf child, away in school, was 
baptized by a minister who wrote to the 
child’s parents of the occasion, asserting 
that the child had a sound understanding 
of the sacrament. 

The parents, both deaf themselves, wrote 
back to the minister, telling him that the 
child could not hear sound, being deaf. 

* *!: 

The Vernon (Jessie) Bircks have three 


cats that they love and take good care 
of. One of the cats is deaf. Every eve¬ 
ning when Jessie wants them in the house, 
she calls them. Two always answer the 
call, but the deaf one does not hear it. 
So Vernon flashes his flashlight back and 
forth in the dark, and the wayward one 
comes in. 

* * * 

Two items taken from Maico’s Hearing 
Progress, 1966: 

“It is believed that the NASA (National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration) 
doctors’ research will unlock long-hidden 
secrets of the inner ear, where the body’s 
balance control is located. 

Frogs have been used by NASA sci¬ 
entists in their ear research because they 
have an inner ear structure somewhat 
similar to that of man. 

Mr. Zink told me this episode only re¬ 
cently : 

For some years Henry Zink, former 
teacher of electricity and electronics at 
CSDR, would sometimes accompany me 
to meetings of the local club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and interpret talks for 
me. 

Meetings would start with cocktails 
and dinners before business and speeches. 
Before business, each person attending 
would rise and introduce himself and 
guests, if any. Here Mr. Zink would 
do the introducing for me. 

At one such meeting, perhaps from 
a spirit of levity, or more likely, imbued 
by a slightly stronger dose of bacchanalian 
vintage, Mr. Zink, when our turn came, 
introduced himself as Mr. Lindholm, and 
me as Mr. Zink, his guest. Mr. Zink got 
some ribbing for this incident, he told me. 

* * 

Harry Belsky, N.Y., sent a clipping 
taken from the New York Sunday News 
of some two or three months ago giving 
an account, written by May Okon, of the 
Apostolate for the Deaf and Hard of Hear¬ 
ing in the Brooklyn Diocese. One para¬ 
graph read: 

“The general feeling is that deafness 
is the worst of handicaps,” he (Father 
Cribbin) said. “Helen Keller said if she 
had a choice, she would choose to re¬ 
main blind and ask God for her hearing. 
My answer would be the same,” said 
Father Cribbin. 

* * * 

All the rest of the material on this page 
has been gathered by Harry Belsky, N.Y., 
and sent in to the conductor of this Humor 
page: 


MONEY ATONED 

A deaf man was being married, and 
the parson asked the usual question: “Do 
you take this woman for your lawful 
wife?” 

“Eh?” said the deaf man, with his 
hand to his ear. 

“Do you take this woman for your law¬ 
ful wife?” 

The groom seemed a bit irritated, as he 
answered, “Oh, I don’t know. She ain’t 
so awful. I’ve seen wuss that didn’t have 
as much money.” —The Pulpit Treasury 
of Wit and Humor, Israel H. Weisfeld 
* * * 

A well-known Edinburgh beggar was 
often seen plodding along with a small 
dog. The dog was held with a piece 
of chain and had round his neck a placard 
on which was printed in large red let¬ 
ters, “Pity the Blind and Deaf.” 

A gentleman passing one day dropped 
a sixpence into the beggar’s outstretched 
cup. “Here,” he cried as he was turning 
away, “Was that a half sovereign I gave 
you?” 

“Nae, nae,” answered the beggar, “only 
a saxpiece.” 

“So,” said the gentleman, “you are not 
blind then, after all?” 

“Bless ye, nae,” the beggar replied, 
“It’s the dog that’s blind and deaf, no 
me.”—World’s Best Jokes, Copeland 
* * * 

WHY HE DIDN’T DODGE 

A woman evangelist was preaching 
about domestic happiness and the neces¬ 
sity of perfect trust between man and 
wife. Suddenly she exclaimed: “There’s 
a man in the audience who has been 
lying to his wife! I am going to throw 
this hymn book straight at his head!” 
and she made a motion as though to throw 
the book. Every man in the audience 
ducked, save one, who sat still. 

“Ah,” she said, “I am glad to see that 
there is one man here who tells the truth 
to his wife!” 

But the man still sat perfectly still. He 
was deaf. — Make ’Em Laugh Again, 
Charles N. Lurie 

* * * 

From Laugh, Man, Laugh, Salvi G. 
Zlotogorski, Ph.l).: 

NATURE’S COMPENSATION 

“Doctor, is it really true that Mother 
Nature never takes anything away from 
a human being without compensating him 
for the loss? For instance, if someone is 
blind in one eye, then the other is so much 
keener. If one is deaf in one ear, the 
other ear is so much better! Is that 
really true?” 

“Why, certainly,” answered the doctor, 
“didn’t you ever notice that if someone 
has a short leg, the other is so much 
longer?” 

^ $ 

From Wm. M. Tanner, author of “Cor¬ 
rect English.” Written by a high scchool 
girl: 

AN IMPOSTOR 

I recall a somewhat amusing incident 
that happened when I was about ten 
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years old. The doorbell rang, and when 
I went to answer it, I was confronted by 
a man who asked me if my mother was 
at home. When I replied that she was, 
he told me that he would like to speak 
to her. I called mother and remained in 
another room while she went to the door. 
When she returned, she asked me if the 
man had not spoken to me. “Why, yes,” 

I replied. “He said he wanted to speak 
to you. Didn’t you see him?” 

“Yes, I saw him,” she said, with a 
smile, “But he didn’t say anything to me. 
He merely handed me a card which read: 
‘I am deaf and dumb. Won’t you please 
contribute a little that I may eat and find 
a place to sleep?’ ” 

'f* *1* 

DEAF, BUT NOT SO DUMB 

Mrs. A.: “I notice your husband is quite 
deaf. Has he ever thought of getting a 
hearing aid?” 

Mrs. B.: “Yes, but he says he will 
wait a few years until the children get 
through taking piano lessons.”—400 More 
Snappy Stories That Preachers Tell, P. E. 
Holdcraft 

❖ * * 

From Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor and 
Wisdom, Lee win B. Williams: 

COULDN’T BE BOUGHT 

“I want a pair of earrings for my wife’s 
Christmas.” 

“Herrings?” inquired the deaf floor¬ 
walker. 

“No, earrings for the ear, you know.” 

“For the hear, oyeh. Got some nice oil, 
next counter.” 

“No, earrings — ear ornaments, you 
know.” 

“Oh, ear armament? Headgear, sports 
department, fourth floor.” 

“Earrings, I said, you wear them on 
the lobes of your ears.” 

“Love of the Year, oyeh, that’s a new 
book, books, fifth floor.” 

And he wondered why the man fainted. 

•-H $ sis 

From Encyclopedia, of Wit, Humor and 
Wisdom, Leewin B. Williams: 

HE APPROVED IT 

The professor was hard of hearing and 
tried to conceal the fact. He called on a 
smart young man in class one day, asked 
if he had any question on the day’s lesson. 
The youth rose starting with a shout, ‘‘I’d 
like to know,” then trailed into his con¬ 
ventional tones, “just why we have to 
put up with this fool who’s deaf as a 
stone?” 

The crowd started to laugh, but they 
hadn’t heard anything yet, for the pro¬ 
fessor turned to reprove them with, “I 
see nothing amusing in that question. It 
is perfectly reasonable.” 

* * * 

From Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor and 
Wisdom, Leewin B. Williams: 

The gentlemanly, mild-voiced adjuster 
inquired of a hard of hearing citizen, ‘‘Is 
it the consensus of the neighborhood opin¬ 
ion that Johnson’s fire originated from 
some natural cause, by accident or has it 
an incendiary atmosphere?” 


The citizen not hearing, his wife loudly 
translated to him: “What der man wants 
ter know is, was Johnson’s fire ketched 
or set?” 

$ $ =!: 

From the Treasury of Modern Humor, 
Martha Lupton: 

The other day a man observed two deaf 
mutes in animated conversation. Their 
fingers flew about fast and dexteriously 
and every now and then one would intro¬ 
duce a gesture, always the same one. 
It was made by causing the extended 
hand to describe a sharp arc. At last the 
man could restrain his curiosity no longer, 
and he wrote on the back of an envelope, 
‘‘What does the big curving gesture 
mean?” 

One of them seized his pencil and wrote 
in reply, “It’s a new sign. It means ‘Oh, 
yeah?’ ” 

* * * 

E.M.: Did you hear that poor Jones 
lost his speech? 

Mid: Why, how could he when he’s deaf 
and talks with his fingers? 

E.M.: That’s right; but since playing 
the last game of ball he isn’t able to 
speak his name.—All Star Jokes, H. H. 
Wheeler 

* ❖ * 

An exceptionally voluble golfer was 
vainly endeavoring to move a ball with 
his driver. Pausing in his efforts, he 

espied, watching him, a small girl, holding 

by the hand a still smaller boy. Im¬ 
mediately visions of flying golf balls flash 
across his mind. “You ought not to 
bring your little brother here!” he cau¬ 
tioned the girl. “Oh, it’s all right, sir,” 
came the reply. “He’s stone deaf.”—The 
Treasury o' Modern Humor, Martha Lup¬ 
ton. 


Gallaudet Chaplain Exchanges 
With Swiss Minister To Deaf 

Two ministers to the deaf, the Rev. 
Daniel Pokorny, Lutheran chaplain ai 
Gallaudet College, and the Rev. Edward 
Kolb of Zurich, Switzerland, director of 
Religious Programs for the Deaf in the 
Canton of Zurich, are exchanging roles 
under a State Department Exchange 
Visitor program for the academic year 
1971-72. 

Mr. Pokorny left in July to begin a 
10 -month special assignment supported 
by the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
of St. Louis, Mo. He will study multipur¬ 
pose services to the deaf, including 
pastoral counseling, social services and 
vocational counseling at the Zurich 
church-state Center for the Deaf. 

Mr. Kolb, who visited Gallaudet 
College for the first time in February, 
has been minister to the deaf in Zurich 
for 25 years. He is vice president of 
the Ecumenical Working Group for 
Pastoral Counselling Among the Deaf. 

An authority on the history of mime, 
Mr. Kolb may lecture on mime for the 
Drama Department, according to a 
spokesman for Dr. John S. Schuchman, 
Dean of the College. Gallaudet has joined 
the State Department Exchange Visitor 
program, and the exchange of the two 
ministers is the first arranged. Mr. Kolb 
will maintain the Lutheran chaplain’s 
office and advise Gamma Delta, the 
Lutheran students’ organization. His ex¬ 
change is supported by the Kirchenrat 
des Kantons, Zurich. 

Mr. Pokorny attended the World 
Federation of the Deaf Congress in 
Paris, July 29-August 5. He also attended 
the first World Conference on Religious 
Work with the Deaf in Geneva. 



EXPECTING? 

HB 

ARRIVAL^ 

WILL NEED THE NEW 

//P Q Q // 

SUPER- 
SENSITIVE 
SIGNAL 

FOR BABY'S CRY 
$38.95 Postpaid 
Includes adapter for 
extension cord. 

OUR OTHER APPLIANCES: 

NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER_$ 8.95 

AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR .14.95 

DOORBELL SIGNALS (home or apt.) 24.95 

FLASHERS 75c; OUTLETS 45c; 
FEED-THROUGH SWITCHES 75c. 

Write us what you need. 

"WE PAY THE POSTAGE" 



WAKE-UP ALARMS 

and other appliances 
For the Deaf 

DO YOU NEED A FLASHING LAMP, BUZZER 
OR VIBRATOR TO WAKE YOU? 

ORDER 

OUR NEW CLOCK. 

• Luminous dial 

• Built-in flasher 

• Sweep-second hand 

• On-off switch 

• Outlet in back 

• Just pluq it in. 

PRICE $12.45 "THE DIALITE" 

FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 




WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 

• 

We will gladly send you 
our brochures, order 
blank and self-addressed 
envelope. 

NO OBLIGATION 

"WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE" 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

Lieut. Colonel Allen T. Lindholm re¬ 
cently was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal for exemplary work done 
at Fort Carson, Colo. He is now assigned 
to Operations Branch in the Pentagon. 
His family now lives in Nokesville, Va. 

Allen’s brother, Major Tom L. Lind¬ 
holm, last May was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. Last winter 
he assumed the duties of personnel staff 
officer for enlisted personnel at Head¬ 
quarters Fourth Army, Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas. 

The two colonels are sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Toivo Lindholm, Riverside. 

The day after the Tricia-Ed wedding 
in the east, the Emo Witczak couple 
in the west celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary (June 13) at their 
home in Riverside. The house was full, 
overflowing into the beautiful backyard, 
with friends and well-wishers. The 
wedding ceremony of a quarter century 
ago was “rerun.” Minus the long aisle 
walk and certain trappings, the cere¬ 
mony was administered in the sun-lit 
yard by a priest of their church, Father 
O’Sullivan, without his regular vestment 
and stole, but with his Bible and going 
through the vows, the ring ceremony 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The blushing bride was dressed in her 
wedding white silk-stain gown of 25 years 
ago, made by her mother, Edna Wood. 
Elodie Wukadinovich and Ailene Schmidt 


stood up as bridesmaids this time as 
they did 25 years ago. 

The happy couple’s children, Wanda, 
Walt and Wayne, with some help and 
advice from Rita Jaech and Marilyn 
Bayarsky, did all the planning—sent out 
invitations, prepared refreshments, en¬ 
listed the priest, managed the program, 
received and conducted the guests to 
the backyard. To their credit everything 
went without a hitch. Nicky Elliott fur¬ 
nished music for the occasion for those 
who could hear simultaneously with 
signs for the deaf. 

Gifts for the silver wedding, replete 
with handfuls of quarters, were given 
the couple. Then all partook of the three¬ 
tiered wedding cake, ice cream and 
punch. 

Guests were: Frank and Peggy Almen- 
darez, Carl and Willa Barber, Morton 
Bayarsky, Seymour and Audrenne Bern¬ 
stein, Theresa and Gerald Burstein, Ruth 
Cogswell, Robert L. Davis, Janet and 
Tom Gallagher, Mabel Giambaresi, 
Robert Greathouse, Imogene Guire, 
Jerome and Norma Harth, Dr. Jim and 
Colleen Hartley, Roy and Mabs Holcomb 
and Sam and Tom, Ed and Clara 
Holonya, Becky and Bill Hubbard, Tim 
Jaech, Felix and Laura Kowalewski, 
Teddy Kubotsu, Herb and Carol Larson, 
Bob Lennan, Toivo and Lucille Lindholm, 
John and Mary Lobherr, Kenneth and 
Alma Murphy. Madeline Musmanno, 
Betty Newman, Don and Ellie Nuernber- 


ger, Don and Ruth Reineck, Les and 
Gaye Rudy, Jonie Schwartz, Mrs. R. 
J. Sopko, Rae Etta and Rusty Wales, 
Deanne Wells, Walter and LaVerne 
Witczak and children, Tom and Edna 
Wood and Mike Wukadinovich. 

Those who could not come but sent 
greetings: Emo’s mother in Pittsburgh, 
Emo’s sister and brother-in-law in Pitts¬ 
burgh (Cecilia and Jack Slemenda), Dr. 
and Mrs. Richard Brill, Harry Cogswell, 
Hazel Davis, Evan and Alice Ellis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmer, Louise and Dexter 
Finley, Thomas Fishier, Manny Giam¬ 
baresi, Connie and Tom Henes, Mary 
Lennan, Mr. and Mrs. Len Meyer, Larry 
Newman, Burt Schmidt and Ray and 
Helen Stallo. 

Colorado . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen Mays of Los 
Angeles dropped in to visit Mrs. Eileen 
Skehan one day in July when Verne 
Barnett happened to be at her house. 
He took them all to see the mountain 
parks that afternoon. 

July 3 was the day the Alex Pavalko 
family returned home to Denver from 
their long vacation trip to Alex’ old home 
at Port Arthur, Texas. They met many 
old friends in Texas where they lived 
before moving to Colorado. 

On July 4 friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Conrad Urbach honored Conrad upon his 
78th birthday with a surprise picnic at 
Loveland Lake Park. Attending the 
picnic were Mr. and Mrs. Urbach, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce Smith and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Salzman of Fort Collins; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Faes, Mesdames Mary Hein¬ 
richs, Margaret Herbold, Eileen Skehan 
and Messrs Ernest Kizer and Verne 
Barnett of Denver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland Greb flew to 
Hawaii in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Ratner (nee 
Nedar Teats), formerly of Colorado but 
now of Los Angeles, celebrated their 40th 
wedding anniversary recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser I spent 
the month of July visiting in Florida. 

James Tuskey departed for San Fran¬ 
cisco to spend the remainder of the 
summer with his daughter Cecelia and 
his granddaughter Myra at Boulder 
Creek. He visited his only son, Clifford, 
at Santa Rosa, too. His sister Celia lives 
in a nursing home in Santa Rosa. 

Thomas Janulewicz put in a surprise 
appearance at the Silent Athletic Club 
picnic at Lookout Mountain Shelter on 
June 26 after several years’ absence 
living in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Landman (nee 
Esther Rosen) announced the birth of 
a second son, Sheldon, recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Sanderson (nee 
Sandra Klein) have bought some land 
between Lafayette and Longmont and 
hope to build a new home shortly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sluyter are 
happily settled in their new home in 
Aurora and the Ronald Joneses have 
just moved into their new home on 
Alkire Street in Lakewood. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Henry were 



SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Emo Witczak of Riverside, Calif., were honored on 
their 25th wedding anniversary last June 13 and posed with their children. At the left is Wanda, a fresh¬ 
man at Gallaudet College. On the right of the honorees are their sons, Walt and Wayne. 
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OREGON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF CONVENTION—This picture was taken on the steps of the Main Building of the Oregon School for the Deaf in 
Salem during the Oregon Association of the Deaf's convention in June. OAD officers for 19H-73: George Scheler, president; Julian Singleton, first vice 
president; John Kaufman, second vice president; Konrad Hokanson, secretary; koyal Teets, treasurer; Kenneth Welch, Jean Teets, Tyro Elliott, Keith 
Lange, Olaf Tollefson, Don Whetter, board of directors. Oregon's Representative at the NAD convention in Miami Beach in 1972 will be Kenneth Welch. 
George Scheier is alternate. 


guesi.s of their old friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jake Musso of California, when the 
Henrys were out that way. 

Kenneth Schiel of Washington, D.C., 
formerly of Denver, came to town for 
a week’s visit with his family and friends 
early in the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Mieir of Min¬ 
nesota, who were married June 19, were 
houseguests of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Jones during their honeymoon trip to 
Denver. 

Mrs. Eleanor Perri has recovered from 
her recent heart attack. 

The retired Dr. Rev. and Mrs. Homer 
Grace spent a couple of days at the 
Episcopal Church Conference in Ocean 
City, N.J. in June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Moers and their 
children spent a fortnight sightseeing in 
southern California, where the children 
visited Disneyland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Guaranette of San 
Jose, Calif., were in Colorado visiting 
their relatives in Canon City and Trini¬ 
dad recently. 

Karen Lou Johnson and John Anderson 


were married on June 19 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church by the Rev. Donald 
Zuhn. 

Glen Noteboom, brother of Merlin, re¬ 
turned to Denver after two years in 
Vietnam and a long tour of India, the 
Arab countries, Italy and part of Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Sain (nee Wini¬ 
fred Nishimura) announced the birth of 
their first child on May 9 in their new 
home in Yakima, Wash. The baby has 
been named Sara Sachiko. 

Mesdames Josie Kilthau, Margaret 
Herbold and Carol Sponable attended the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
convention in Chicago in July. 

The Mile High Chapter of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
held its annual banquet on May 22. Of¬ 
ficers for the coming year: Mrs. 0. E. 
Northcutt, president; Mrs. Betty Moers, 
vice - president; Mrs. Glenn Walters, 
secretary; Mr. 0. Northcutt, treasurer; 
Mrs. Carol Sponable and Glenn Walter, 
representatives, and Dave Sheneman, 
alternate. 

John Pat Warriner of Colorado Springs 
went to Europe with Herbtours. 


Fifty teams of deaf bowlers met at 
Stockton, Calif., the weekend of May 30 
for the annual Pacific Coast Deaf 
Bowlers tournament. Fred Schmidt, Don 
Warnick, Rea Hinrichs, Richard Boyd 
and Garrett Nelson represented the SAC 
as a team. 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw had as an all¬ 
summer guest her father, a remarkably 
good bowler. He bowled with her in the 
deaf bowlers mixed summer league. 

Ernest 0. Kizer returned home to 
Louviers from a long visit to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco the last part of June. 

The Colorado Association of the Deaf 
held its convention at the YMCA camp 
in Estes Park June 11-13. New officers: 
Milton Don Belcher, president; Leonard 
R. Faucett, Jr., vice-president; Fred 
Gustafson, secretary; Fred Schmidt, 
treasurer; Miss lone Dibble, director of 
deaf affairs; Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw, 
George Dietz, Herman Butler and Mrs. 
Eva Fraser, board members. Mrs. 
Emilia O’Toole and Mrs. Josie Kilthau 
were chosen to serve as cultural direc¬ 
tors for Colorado. 
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MISSOURI'S 22ND CONVENTION—The Missouri Association of the Deaf had its 1971 convention at the Howard Johnson Motor Inn, Independence, June 9-11. 

In this convention picture, President Edgar Templeton is seated in the middle. 


Missouri Convention Held In Independence 

By GEORGETTA GRAYBILL 


The 22nd biennial convention of 
Missouri Association of the Deaf was held 
at the Howard Johnson Motor Inn in 
Independence, Mo., June 9-10-11, with 110 
attending. President Edgar Templeton of 
Kansas City called the meeting to order 
in four sessions in 2 V 2 days. The con¬ 
vention agenda included discussions on 
planning for a home for the aged deaf 
and revisions of the constitution and by¬ 
laws. The Constitution Committee will 
work on the MAD constitution and by¬ 
laws and have their report ready to 
turn over to a non-profit organization 
law specialist for his opinion within 90 
days with understanding that proposed 
changes be agreeable to Internal 
Revenue Service and Missouri laws. 

New officers of the MAD: President 
Gerald Graner of St. Louis; First Vice 
President Raymond Atwood of St. Louis; 


Second Vice President Francis Shaer of 
Marshall; Secretary Georgetta Graybill 
of Kansas City; Treasurer Thomas E. 
Short of St. Louis; Home Fund Treasurer 
Russell Dzurick of Fulton. 

Fred R. Murphy, a teacher at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, was toast¬ 
master at the banquet. 

Terrence O’Rourke, director of the 
Communication Skills program of the 
National Association of the Deaf, was 
the guest speaker. He conducted two 
workshops before the banquet. About 92 
attended the banquet. 

The 1973 convention will be in 
Springfield with Mr. Short as chairman. 

Conventioners gave a standing ovation 
to Mr. Leslie Hall, 1971 MAD convention 
chairman, and his committee for their 
efforts in making the convention a great 
success. 


Literary Journal Of Deaf Approved 


EXTRA! NATIONAL LITERARY 
JOURNAL OF THE DEAF: The Nation- 
al Cultural Committee and the NAD 
Executive Board have approved of es¬ 
tablishing a National Literary Journal 
of the Deaf. The Journal will publish 
the literary works of both deaf and hear¬ 
ing writers. Hearing writers will be in¬ 
cluded if their work is about the deafness 
and the deaf or if they use deaf 
characters in their works. In short, the 
Journal will consist of the following: 

1. Writings of deaf adults; 

2. Writings of deaf youngsters; 
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3. Writings of college students; 

4. Writings about deafness and/or the 
deaf; 

5. Book reviews related to the produc¬ 
tions of this nature; 

6. A section which can be utilized in 
classes in schools for the deaf, public 
schools, colleges and universities and 
literary groups. 

The Journal has no restrictions on 
these writings other than what the 
editorial board will recommend. Policies 
wil be developed from experience. The 
Journal will include poetry, drama, es¬ 


says, short stories and creative articles. 

The Journal will begin very cautiously. 
Whereas we expect to complete the first 
copy by convention time in Miami 
Beach, the publishing aspects of it will 
come about at a later date when the 
appropriate arrangements have been 
made. The Journal is expected to appear 
every year, at least during its beginning 
stages. 

Editor for the Journal is Lawrence 
Newman, distinguished columnist for 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

ROLE OF CULTURAL DIRECTORS 
IN THE LITERARY JOURNAL: 
Cultural directors are to circulate infor¬ 
mation about the Journal to all the deaf 
writers that they know of. Ask them 
to send their writings in to Editor New¬ 
man immediately. Also please ask them 
to start producing literary works, lots 
of them, so that they can supply the 
Journal for years to come. 

Later we will solicit subscriptions to 
the Journal. So in the meantime try 
to appoint a person to serve as subscrip¬ 
tion manager for the Journal. Each state 
should have one. 

Send all literary works to: 

Mr. Lawrence Newman, Editor 

National Literary Journal of the Deaf 

5445 Via San Jacinto 

Riverside, California 92506 

Every state has its deaf writers. Send 
their writings to Larry as quickly as 
possible so they can be reviewed over 
the next several months or so by the 
editors. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE BESTOWS HONORARY DEGREES—At its 107th commencement May 17, Gallaudet College awarded four honorary doctorates. Top 

left: Elliott L. Richardson, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, receiving his honorary Doctor of Laws degree from Bradshaw Mintener, vice chairman 
of the Gallaudet College Board of Directors. Looking on is Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, faculty marshal and acting dean of the Graduate ^School. __ n PT; 

Luther D. Robinson accepts his honorary Doctor of Science degree from Dr. Mary E. Switzer, ^e^^er of the Gallaudet College of Di,ectors. Lower- 

left: Antoine Dresse of Liege, Belgium, receiving his honorary Doctor of Laws degree from Jerald M. Jordan, president of the International °* S'lent 

Sports and president of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf. At the right is Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., president of Gallaudet College. Lower right. 

Kelly H. Stevens of Austin, Texas, gets his honorary Doctor of Human Letters from Alan B. Crammatte, associate professor of business administration. 



HE'S TO BF. WATCHED—Dennis Peason, 15-year- 
old freshman at North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
suddenly becomes one of the fastest deaf prepsters 
in the nation. A 6-2, 165-pounder, Peason had 9.9 
in the 100 and 22.6 in the 220 iast spring. 



The Colorado School for the Deaf & Blind had a great year in wrestling because of these six grapplers. 
They all won first places in the district meet and gave the school its first district crown. At the State 
finals they scored 26 points and a sixth place finish for the school. Only Fidel Martinez won first place 
in the State meet. Rick Kelly was third, while Larry Schwarz placed fourth. The wrestlers, left to 
right: Rick Kelly (heavyweight, 235 lb.). Bill Ross (185 lb.), Mike Rivera (167 lb.), Fidel Martinez (145 lb.), 
Chris Lopez (112 lb.), and Larry Schwarz (105 lb.). Kelly and Rivera are blind. 
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St. Mary's 'Leaps' To Mythical National Deaf Prep Track 
And Field Title; Washington Again Runnenip 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 


7530 Hampton Avenue #303 


• Gary Washington of Colo¬ 
rado and Leo Bond of Min¬ 
nesota Clock 49.4 in 440 for 
National Deaf Prep Record 
and Tying American Deaf 
Standard 

• Ken Landrus of Washing¬ 
ton Runs Fastest Deaf Prep 
Hurdles Ever—14.9 

• Ann Reifel of Indiana Sets 
World Deaf Record in 100 
Meter Hurdles 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf of 
Buffalo, N.Y., literally leaped over the 
Terriers of the Washington State School 
for the Deaf to win the 29th Mythical 
National Deaf Prep track and field cham¬ 
pionship. 

Our records had the Saints winding up 
with 82 points. This was St. Mary’s first 
title in this championship. Washington 
again was second with 78 points, followed 
by Colorado with 50, Michigan with 42 
and North Carolina with 35V2. 

Scoring heavily in the field events, the 
Saints were 1-2 in the triple jump, 1-4-5 
in the shot put, 1-5 in the long jump and 
placed first in the discus. 

Problem: To build a winning track 
team out of a small squad of 20 boys— 
all of them deaf. 

Solution: Contact Lou Pennella at St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf. He’s got 
the formula. 

Pennella, 30-year-old head coach of 
the Saints, has enjoyed much success 
despite the fact he can’t draw his talent 
from legions of students. This year St. 
Mary’s had a total enrollment of 290 stu¬ 
dents, and some of that number are as 
young as 18 months old. (Few cinder 
specialists in that age group.) Of the 
290, there were 24 boys age 15 through 
18. His track team numbered 20. 

The past spring the Saints won eight 
of 11 dual meets and finished 8-3 in the 
Bishop Smith League. Pennella, in his 
seventh season, directed the team to di¬ 
vision championships in 1968 and 1969. 
Last year the Saints won the league meet 
as well as the regular season title. That’s 
quite remarkable considering that often 
St. Mary’s does not have an entry for 
every event. 

Pennella, a Cheektowaga (N.Y.) Central 
High product, has a master’s degree in 
physical education and health from the 
University of Buffalo and another master’s 
in deaf education from Canisius. Between 
high school and UB he spent four years 


West Hollywood, 

at Brockport State, picking up a B.S. in 
physical education and health. 

One of the biggest problems for the 
deaf tracksters is in the running events, 
where the starter uses a gun. The Saint 
runners are taught to watch for the flash 
coming out of the gun barrel. If they 
can't pick that up, they may lose a split 
second in looking for the smoke. Pennella 
has been known to anticipate the gun 
firiir* and start his runners with a hand 
signal, but it is a tricky business. 

“When our sprinters have to cramp 
their necks and look up at the gun barrel 
it is a disadvantage,’’ says Pennella, “but 
it is the lesser of two evils. The alterna¬ 
tive would be for me to get down low 
and have them wait for a hand signal 
from me and I think that might slow 
them up more.’’ 

St. Mary’s has produced several out¬ 
standing athletes. One of them, Carl Cer- 
niglia. is co-holder of the Catholic High 
School 100-yard dash mark at 10 sec¬ 
onds flat. In the 1969 World Games for 
the Deaf at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Cer- 
niglia took two silver medals and a 
bronze medal. Another outstanding track- 
ster was Pat Berrigan, also a Yugo 69 
competitor, who went 22-10% in the long 
jump, a Catholic League record and one- 
quarter inch shy of the Western New 
York mark. 

Both boys are seniors at St. Mary’s, 
although at age 19 are too old to com¬ 
pete in league events. Berrigan is hoping 
to enter Gallaudet College where his 


Ca, 90046 

brother Dennis is now a junior. Cerniglia 
has applied to RIT and Gallaudet. They 
are sons of deaf parents. 

Cerniglia glittered once again the past 
spring in leading the Saints to their first 
Eastern Deaf Prep track championship 
held at Gallaudet College. He was eligible 
for that meet as well as three other 
meets and won the 440 run in 52.2. “He’s 
really a 440 man,’’ says Pennella. “I 
used him in the sprints in high school 
but I think he’s capable of a 49 flat 440. 
Carl had a touch of the flu before and 
after the Eastern meet. When he got 
better, the meets he was able to partici¬ 
pate in were over. People have been 
reading about Carl for so long they must 
think he’s 22 years old. That's because 
like many of the deaf athletes they play 
varsity ball as a freshman or eighth 
grader. They have to play—there isn't 
anybody else." 

A weight-lifting program and indoor 
drills play an important part in the Saints’ 
program, but Pennella credits visual 
teaching aids for much of the team’s 
progress. The coaches employ a closed 
circuit television hookup and video tape 
replays (when they can get them). The 
replays help to show the boys their mis¬ 
takes and their accomplishments. 

Pennella's formula? 

Take a dedicated assistant coach like 
Frank Podsiadlo, mix in a dash of de¬ 
sire by the students themselves. Add 
tremendous understanding and cooperation 
by the parents; combine the efforts of 



MYTHICAL NATIONAL DEAF PREP TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS—The Saints of the St. Mary's 
School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y. They also won the Eastern Deaf Prep trackfest held at Gallaudet 
College. The Saint performers, left to right: FRONT ROW (seated)—Dave Williams, Don Ames, Chris 
Blatto and Dave Fitzgerald. SECOND ROW (kneeling)—Nathaniel Harris, Ricj Riesner, Charles Holmes, 
Ray Carroll, Isaac Wyatt and Jerry Ferris. THIRD ROW (standing)—Dennis Downey (football shirt, 
senior boys supervisor), Frank Podsiadlo (white shirt, assistant coach), Chuck Fusco, Joe Vega, Carl 
Cerniglia, Pat Berrigan, Mary Myers, Jerry Berrigan, Dean Dunlavey, Lou Pennella (white shirt, HEAD 
COACH), Dan Donolli (suit, equipment manager). Trophy: Eastern Deaf Prep Champions, 1971. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF'S GREAT¬ 
EST ALL-AROUND TRACK PERFORMER — Ken 
Landrus became the first deaf prepster to break 
the 15-second barrier in the 120 yard high hurdles 
when he did 14.9 in the State Class A-B finals. 

volunteers like Mike Bent, a student in 
deaf education at Canisius College. 

Cover it all with the athletic program 
ideas of John Rybak, the school’s assist¬ 
ant principal and athletic director. 

Pennella’s formula took awhile to de¬ 
velop. Seven years ago when he took 
over as head coach the club didn’t win a 
meet. The next year the Saints won but 
one. A year later, with Pat Berrigan, 
Cerniglia and Charlie Holmes leading the 
way, they won the Catholic frosh meet. 
The formula’s been brewing ever since. 

It was tough for Washington to be run- 
nerup again. Last year the Terriers were 
nosed out by North Carolina by two points, 
52-50, and this year they were behind 
by only four points. Maybe next year 
they will accumulate enough points to 
emerge number one of the deaf prep 
schools. 

Washington’s super athlete, Ken Land¬ 
rus, had a good year as shown by im¬ 
provements in his times and distances. 
He is a super deaf athlete because he 
had over a month layoff during the mid¬ 
dle of the season due to a freak acci¬ 
dent. He fractured his big toe and never 
did get back up to what Coach Bob Dev- 
ereaux had expected. Most of his effort 
was due to pride and physical strength. 

Washington had another super trackster 
in John Klaus, a sophomore and a boy 
to watch. This was his first year of 
running the open 440 and just his second 
year of track. He was undefeated in the 
440 all season and came down to 50.2 
and ran under 51 numerous times. He 
should come down into the 49's next year. 
Also he wants to try the 880 and with his 
slender build and speed he should be a 
natural. 

Landrus and Klaus were the main rea¬ 
sons why the Terriers finished in the top 
10 in the battle for team honors at the 
state Class A-B track meet at Pullman. 
Landrus, who finished second in the long 


jump last year, moved up into first place 
in his sophomore season. His winning 
jump this year was 22 feet 3 3 4 inches as 
compared with a second place jump of 
21 feet 6 V 2 inches last year at the state 
meet. Klaus refused to be awed by the 
company he was keeping in the 440-yard 
dash, and the Terrier sophomore came 
from behind to win the quarter-mile sprint. 
In fifth place on the final curve, Klaus 
stepped up his speed and passed all of 
his competition going in to the final 
stretch. From there on, he beat off every 
challenge to win in 50.7. In the prelims 
John did 50.2 for first place. 

The Terriers added another four points 
on Landrus’ fourth place finish in the 
180-yard low hurdles in 20.1. This gave 
them 24 points and an eighth place fin¬ 
ish. Last year they got ninth place with 
17 points, 16 of them scored by Landrus. 
Coach Bob Devereaux’s charges might 
have finished third had Landrus not hit 
a hurdle in the high hurdle race. He hit 
the third hurdle and tripped, but recov¬ 
ered to finish seventh in 15.5. But for the 
mishap Landrus might well have finished 
third for six more Terrier points. Ken 
did 14.9 in the prelim, for third. The win¬ 
ning time in the finals was 14.4. 

Ken Landrus did make it below 15 sec¬ 
onds in the highs, 14.9, a new national 
deaf prep record, and he became the first 
deaf prepster to break the 15-second bar¬ 
rier. He now holds seven school records 
. . . 120 highs (14.9), 180 lows (20.1), 
long jump (22- 3 4), triple jump (42-8%), 
pole vault (12 feet), javelin (136-8) and 
high jump. ( 5 - 8 V 2 ). He also was a mem¬ 
ber of the school’s 440 relay record set¬ 
ting group (45.6). He worked on the pole 
for about three weeks and made 12 feet 
and should have gone higher. Coach Dev- 
ereaux let him do events that wouldn't 
bother his toe so he kept Ken off the 
triple jump. Coach Devereaux believes 


that Ken would have gone over 44 feet 
in the triple. 

And in this 29th mythical trackfest, 
Ken Landrus was the high scorer with 44 
points in five events, including three first 
places. 

Colorado really had a great team this 
year because of its sensational 16-year-old 
sophomore Gary Washington. For the 
first time in the school’s history CSD got 
four trophies in a single track season. 

Gary Washington is one of the top five 
high school sprinters in the state of Colo¬ 
rado. He owns three state Class A rec¬ 
ords and holds the best regional times in 
the 100, 220 and 440. His impressive tal¬ 
ent was obvious as he was undefeated in 
his three specialties all season in 11 
meets. 

“Gary watches the trigger finger of the 
starter,” CSD Coach Alonzo Whitt ex¬ 
plained. “When he sees the starter pull 
the trigger, he starts. If he misjudges 
the starter and starts slow, it could take 
away five-tenths of a second off his time.” 

Although Gary’s habit of concentrating 
on the trigger finger of the starter may 
sound too much like a poor gamble, the 
method has repeatedly proven successful 
for him in his two years of prep competi¬ 
tion. He won two events and ran a close 
second in the 100 in 9.9 his freshman year 
at the Class A state track meet in 1970 
and returned the recent season to estab¬ 
lish three new records in the 100, 220 and 
440. His best season time in the 100 was 
9.9 (he did it FOUR times). He owns a 
22.2 in the 220 and has turned in a 49.4 
in the 440 for a new National Deaf Prep 
record as well as tying the American 
Deaf mark. All three times are tops in 
the Colorado Springs area. 

Washington likes the 220 and 440 best. 
He doesn’t like the 100 because he can 
have a bad start and makes too many 
mistakes. The CSD coach said that com- 



COACH ALONZO WHITT of Colorado School for the Deaf readies his top tracksters for the '71 track and 
field campaign. They formed the fastest deaf prep mile relay team in the country with a fine 3:32.4 
clocking. After placing second at the beginning of the season, this foursome was undefeated in the mile 
relay all season, ending with a State Class A title. And they scored 50 points in the Mythical National 
Deaf Prep trackfest, enabling CSD to take third place. Left to right: Randy Ausmus, Jack Chard, GARY 
WASHINGTON and Fidel Martinez. In the mythical meet Washington was first in 100, 220 and 440; 
Martinez/ second in mile run; Chard, fourth in 880, and Ausmus, fifth in triple jump. (U.S. AIR FORCE 
PHOTO released by USAF Academy) 
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ABOUT TO BREAK TAPE—Gary Washington, sen¬ 
sational 16-year-old Colorado School for the Deaf 
sophomore, started his brilliant '71 track season 
by breezing to a win in the 440 yard dash at the 
third annual indoor Easter Relays held at the 
United States Air Force Academy, March 27. Gary, 
who ran a 50.2, outdistanced Grayton Sanders of 
Denver North High, a Class AAA school, by a full 
second. CSD is a Class A school. After that Gary 
was undefeated in the 440 as well as in the 100 and 
220 all season in 11 meets. (U.S. AIR FORCE 
PHOTO, released by USAF Academy) 

petition doesn’t worry Washington but 
that “it does concern me. Gary never 
gets excited about a meet except maybe 
one day before he is to run.” 

Whitt, who has coached Washington for 
two years, is not hesitant about showing 
his pride in the young athlete or describing 
the great potential he feels Gary should 
develop. 

"Gary just wants to win but I want 
him to set records." 

Despite Washington’s disadvantage of 
having to watch the starter, he usually 
finishes a race far ahead of his competi¬ 
tion. “When he wins ) he is 10 to 25 yards 
out front,” Whitt said. And the coach’s 
statement is not an exaggeration. When 
Washington hits the tape, he immediately 
slows his pace and checks each side to 
see who is near him. He is usually alone. 

Gary Washington, in our opinion, could 
run the 100 yards in 9.5 if he had a good 
start. And if he runs with a boy who has 
a time of 21.5 in the 220, Gary can beat 
him, without doubt. Also he can beat a 
boy who has a 48.9 effort in the 440. Gary 
uses his powerful kick whenever he needs 
it. He doesn’t care about setting records. 
The only thing that satisfies him is to 
beat any boy and take first place. 

Here're some of Gary Washington's 
achievements during the 71 track cam¬ 
paign . . . 

Gary started the ’71 season when he 
and his teammates competed in the 3rd 
Annual Colorado High School Easter 
Races on Saturday, March 27, 1971. The 
all-day track and field event, sponsored 
by the United States Air Force Academy 
and the Colorado Springs Jaycees, was 
held on the Tartan Turf indoor surface of 
the Academy Fieldhouse all-purpose area. 
Some 300 athletes from 81 schools com¬ 
peted in the relays. Despite the fact that 


CSD is a Class A school, Gary Washing¬ 
ton breezed to win in the 440 in 50.2. He 
outdistanced Grayton Sanders of Denver 
North by a full second. Colorado Springs 
Wassen’s Bob Johnson was third. Both 
schools are Class AAA. 

In the 8th Annual Fountain Relays on 
Saturday, April 24, 1971, Gary Washington 
edged Fountain’s Joe Hunter in the 100 
with 9.9, one-tenth of a second off the meet 
record and anchored the CSD’s mile relay 
combination which took first place in 
3:35.4. 

Gary Washington emerged as the top 
performer of the sixth annual Wasson In¬ 
vitational Frosh-Soph Track and Field 
Meet at the Wasson Stadium, which is 
sponsored by the Colorado Springs Equip¬ 
ment Company, Smartt Construction Com¬ 
pany and the Gazette Telegraph. The 
sponsors awarded a total of 100 plaques 
to the sophomores and 100 plaques to the 
freshmen plus six large trophies. Gary 
set new marks in the 100 with a 10.1 clock¬ 
ing; 50.4 in the 440 and tied the 220 record 
time of 22.5. 

Gary Washington was the outstanding 
individual performer of the 23rd annual 
State Class A High School Track and 
Field Championship at Gaskill Field in 
Limon. He broke the tape in the 100 in 
10.0, 220 in 22.5 and 440 in 49.9 to tally 
18 of CSD’s 28 points. He also anchored 
the winning mile relay team, passing 
three runners for the victory, which gave 
the Bulldogs their team second place tie. 

Saturday, May 29, 1971, wasn’t the best 
of all days to hold the 3rd annual City- 
Suburban track and field meet of all 
classes, but it did establish a few “bests” 
for individual performers. An almost 
constant drizzle, plus a soggy track and 
wet runways, held times and distances to 
the barest minimum. But for Gary Wash¬ 
ington of City’s CSD, inclement condi¬ 
tions proved no hindrance. Winning all 
three events in which he entered, Gary 
took the 100 with a 10.0 clocking, 220 in 
22.6 and 440 in 49.6. He helped City to 
the 101-58 victory with 15 first-place 
points. 

On Saturday, June 5, 1971, under sunny 
skies, Gary Washington paced the field of 
700 youngsters, boys and girls from ages 
7-17, in the annual Pikes Peak Area Jun¬ 
ior Olympic Open Track and Field Meet 
at Wasson Stadium, winning three events. 

The meet was designed by the Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Union of the United States 
in order to foster grassroots competition. 
It was a day of records. Twenty marks 
tumbled. Six more were tied. Several 
others became meet records when the 
events were run for the first time in 
the meet’s three-year history. Especially 
it was Gary Washington’s day. The CSD 
sophomore places his competition at a 
disadvantage when he starts running. He 
set a state record of 49.4 in the 440, which 
also was a Wasson Stadium record, and 
was 2.1 seconds off the national age-group 
record. He broke the meet record with 
22.3 in the 220, a record set by David 
Holmes, who became the national 100- 
yard dash champion out of this very meet 


three years ago. And he tied the meet 
record of 10.0, set by Holmes, in the 100. 

Gary Washington competed in Boulder 
on July 10, 1971, for the Junior Olympic 
Regional Meet, and we have yet to know 
how he fared. A victory in any one of 
the sprints would make him the first deaf 
athlete to compete in the national Junior 
Olympics—a singular achievement. Re¬ 
gional winners all over the United States 
received expense-paid trips to the na¬ 
tional championships August 9. 1971, at 
the Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. •* *' 

The AAU Junior Olympics, sponsored by 
the Quaker Oats Company, originated in 
1949 through an agreement between the 
United States AAU and the U.S. Olympic 
Committee for the purpose of encouraging 
age-level competition up to 18 years. 
Gary Washington just turned 17. 

No wonder Alonzo Whitt is happy about 
his work at the Colorado School for the 
Deaf. “When I came to CSD, I planned 
to stay one year only,” said Whitt, “but 
the spirit o the youngsters here gave 
me hope. There are about 180 students 
enrolled, and every one of them is out 
for track. They want to compete, to run, 
to win. Great competitive spirit!” 

Born and reared in the Kentucky hills, 
Alonzo Whitt attended Gallaudet College. 
In four years he earned a bachelor of sci¬ 
ence degree in physical education with a 
minor in teaching. He was a varsity 
wrestler and competed for Uncle Sam in 
WGD in 1965 anJ 1969. In his senior year, 
he was an all-conference linebacker on 
the football team. The Kentucky School 
for the Deaf in Danville was Whitt’s home 
for three years. He coached wrestling 
and track there and was the assistant foot- 



LEO BOND of Minnesota School for the Deaf is a 
lad who will give Gary Washington great competi¬ 
tion in the 440 when they meet at the National 
WGD Tryouts at Morganton, N.C., next year. A 

6-1, 169-pound freshman. Bond climaxed an unde¬ 
feated season in 440 by winning the state (all 

classes) finals in 49.6. He did 49.4 in the regional 

meet, sharing Gary Washington's National Deaf 
Prep and American Deaf records. 
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ball coach. Now Colorado Springs is his 
home. He likes his job, his work and the 
school. He is especially proud of his 
prepsters. Married now, Alonzo Whitt 
has a year-old son, and Mrs. Whitt is 
expecting another child soon. 

Ken Landrus, Gary Washington, John 
Klaus . . . they are super tracksters. This 
year we saw another super athlete in Leo 
Bond of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf Hilltoppers, who was undefeated 
in the 440 all season and was state high 
school champion in this event (all classes). 
And he did 49.4, tying Gary Washington's 
national record. 

This 6-1, 165 boy enrolled at the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf in Faribault as an 
eighth grader in the fall of 1969. He’s 
in his second year of competition in the 
440, and improved greatly from a 52.1 
last year to a 51.9. then to a 50.6 and to 
a 49.4, in succession. « 

The 16-year-old Hilltopper trackman was 
bothered by shin splints prior to the sub¬ 
district meet and sprained his left ankle 
going around the first curve of the 440 in 
the sub-district. He managed to win the 
event in 54.2, then came back with his 
ankle taped to win the 220 in 22.6. 

“Leo’s a determined runner,” Hilltop¬ 
pers’ track coach Ron Mitchell remarked. 
“He doesn’t know his limitations. He is 
unable to hear anything but the blast of 
a gun and a loud whistle at close range 
on the basketball court. He’s not pro¬ 
foundly deaf, but he cannot hear speech.” 

Mitchell, who coached the deaf in track 
in South Dakota prior to coming to Fari¬ 
bault in 1969, describes Bond as a na¬ 
tural runner. “We talk to the starter 
before a race and ask if he will stand 
close to the runners in the starting 
blocks,” said Mitchell. “The starters don’t 
like to because it is harder to check false 
starts. But they have consented to do 
it. Leo can go from the gun. He will 
watch the other boys get into the blocks. 
The starter moves his hand up as a 
signal to get set. One time last year, Leo 
missed the “get set” signal and he got 
off to a slow start. When we practice 
starts, I’ve been five to seven yards 
away from him and he heard the gun. 
And now he is improving his starts. Last 
year, inexperience hindered him. 

Leo Bond won the 440 and 220 yard 
dashes in the District Four meet held 
at the Faribault High School as well as 
being a part of the mile relay team that 
qualified for the regional meet. Bond 
tied the district record in the 440 with a 
time of 50.6 and a 50 flat leg in the mile 
relay. And he was first in the 220 in 
rather a slow time of 23.3. 

Leo Bond was the only individual dou¬ 
ble winner in the regional meet held at 
Albert Lea, May 28, 1971. Leo ran the 220 
in 21.9 and the 440 in 49.4, both times 
among the best in the state. 

And at the 48th version of the Minne¬ 
sota State High School Track and Field 
Meet (all classes) at Macalester College 
in St. Paul, Minn., on Saturday, June 5, 
1971, Leo Bond became the second MSD 
athlete ever to win a state title. He 


won the 440 by three strides over Bob 
Bruce of White Bear Lake H.S. in 49.6. 
Bruce was clocked in 50 seconds flat. 

The 21.9 220 Bond did at the regional 
meet was run on the straightway, but in 
the state finals it was run on a full curve, 
and Leo placed fifth in 22.6 as Greg 
Geiger of Richfield High won the 220 
in 22.2. 

i Donald Thurneau was the first MSD 
athlete to win a state title. That was 
way back in 1939 when he made his sen¬ 
sational twin triumph in the state finals 
at Memorial Stadium of the University 
of Minnesota, when he negotiated the 120 
yard high hurdles in 15.3 and skimmed 
the 200 yard lows in 23.6. And he was 
UNDEFEATED in both hurdle events all 
season.) 

Never before in the history of deaf prep 
track had we seen three great 440 men in 
one season . . . Gary Washington, Leo 
Bond and John Klaus. The 400-meter 
event should produce a tremendous race 
among these three state H.S. champions at 
the National WGD Tryouts at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf next year. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS: You could just 
see how much track and field is improv¬ 
ing at our schools for the deaf and that 
more and more schools are having girls 
track and field teams. We’ll be all right 
in the next World Games for the Deaf . . . 
It was interesting to note that in the mile 
relay, three schools—Colorado, Minnesota 
and Washington—were under 3:33. All 
clubs were anchored by those three stand¬ 
out quarter-milers . . . Gary Washington's 
best time in the mile relay was 48.4 . . . 
North Carolina had a stable full of tal¬ 
ented sprinters. No wonder the Bears 
ran the fastest deaf prep 440 relay in the 
nation—44.6 . . . Deaf prep school athletes 


come in all sizes, shapes and colors and 
with a wide variety of personality traits. 
Some of them are hot-tempered or surly; 
some are withdrawn; some of them are 
easygoing and smile a lot; some are 
lazy; some are intelligent; some are 
troublemakers. They are just like people, 
almost. When you get an outstanding ath¬ 
lete, it is easy to overlook the other 
shortcomings. When there are no short¬ 
comings then you have a bonus. North 
Carolina has such a bonus athlete in 
16-year-old freshman Dennis Pearson. 
He’s just a heck of a nice kid. He never 
gives anybody a minute of trouble and 
the other kids on the track team just 
think he is great. In addition to being 
a popular youngster on the NCSD campus, 
Pearson also just happens to be one of 
the fastest runners the Skyline Conference 
has ever seen. This 6-2, 155-pound sprinter 
did 9.9 in the 100 and 22.6 in the 220 this 
year . . . Besides Gary Washington and 
Dennis Pearson, a couple of seniors also 
did 9.9, and they were Ed Robinson of 
Michigan and Charles Jones of Berkeley 
. . . Robinson repeated as State Class D 
champion in both sprint events and was 
undefeated in both 100 and 220 all season 
. . . Larry Johnson, a 5-9, 150-pound 
sprinter from Maryland also did not lose 
a 100 race this year, beating Dick Reyn¬ 
olds of American and Carl Cerniglia of 
St. Mary's in the Eastern deaf prep meet, 
and being "pressured" to win the century 
in the state finals for a new school rec¬ 
ord—10 seconds flat. He also had not 
lost the 220 for two years, including the 
two state meets. Next year he will run 
against schools for the deaf only as he 
has used up his eligibility years, partici¬ 
pating in track meets with public high 
schools . . . Mike Butterfield, 1970 deaf 
prep football player of the year, aban- 
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TOM MARVEL—The marvelous Berkeley School for 
the Deaf shot putter is one of two sophomores who 
did over 50 feet with the 12-pound shot. The other 
was Chris Blatto of St. Mary's. Marvel weighs 
210 pounds. 

doned baseball (he lettered three years) 
for full-time track this year. He worked 
hard on the hurdles and improved greatly 
as he did 15 seconds flat in the highs and 
21.1 in the lows. He was selected and 
played in the Riverside All-Star football 
game on August 14, 1971. Pete Lanzi 
coached the West team. Great honor for 
Lanzi and a boost for CSDR . . . United 
States beat Canada in the second annual 
International Deaf Prep track and field 
meet held at Flint, Mich., 249 to 242. 
Michigan and Rome represented USA, 
while Milton and Belleville schools com¬ 
peted for Canada. Metric measurements 
were used in competition among junior 
and senior boys and girls from those 
four schools . . . John Burley of Michi¬ 
gan high jumped 6 feet to win the state 
Class D title. He did 6-2 at the regional. 
He is now a student at Flint Junior Col¬ 
lege . . . For the first time javelin is in- 
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eluded in our mythical meet as we now 
have seven schools participating in javelin 
in high school competition. Bobby Annis, 
junior of Louisiana, was tops at 152-6. 
Last year he did 158-3. The deaf prep 
record for javelin is 180 feet, set by John 
Chudzchiewicz of Illinois way back in 
1933 . . . Western Pennsylvania was un¬ 
defeated in 10 high school meets this year, 
but was runnerup to St. Mary’s in the 
Eastern Deaf prep trackfest. Results of 
this meet (8th annual) held at Gallaudet 
College: St. Mary’s 147, Western Penn¬ 
sylvania 111, Maryland 75, Rhode Island 
34, American 32, West Virginia 30, Mt. 
Airy 28, Rome 26 and Fanwood 12. Rec¬ 
ords were broken in eight of 16 events— 
Nate Cannon of Rome, 6-1 high jump; Pat 
Berrigan of St. Mary’s, 22-5% long jump 
and 42-4y 4 triple jump; Charles Lamothe 
of Rhode Island, 11-1 pole vault; Larry 
Johnson of Maryland, 23.0 220; Carl Cer- 
niglia of St. Mary’s, 52.2 440; David Glenn 
of Western Pennsylvania, 2:03.1 half mile, 
and St. Mary’s, 1:33.0 880 relay . . . David 
Glenn was undefeated in the half mile all 
season. This 6-2, 170 sophomore could 
break the 2-minute barrier if he had some 
real competition . . . The first annual 
Minnesota Deaf Prep Invitational was held 
at MSD in Faribault on May 1, 1971. Re¬ 
sults: Minnesota 97V2, North Dakota 58V2, 
Iowa 49y 2 and South Dakota 29V 2 . Ne¬ 
braska and Wisconsin were invited but 
they had conflicts . . . Results of other 
interschool deaf prep dual meets: Idaho 
83, Utah 58; Missouri 94, Kansas 39; Wash¬ 
ington 115V2, Oregon liy 2 , St. Mary’s 50, 
Milton (Canada) 21 . . .The recent track 
season marked the completion of Frank 
Sladek's 20-year coaching career at Ari¬ 
zona. He has produced outstanding per¬ 
formers of world deaf class such as Clyde 
Russell, Orlando Lugo, Peter Hernandez, 
Mannie Valencia, Danny Folsom, Dicky 
Robertson, Bill Schultz, Steve Garcia, 
Gene (Calloway) Barber and others. His 
1971 squad was thin and did not score a 
single point in the mythical trackfest for 
the first time, but was in a rebuilding 
stage . . Hardy Jones of Missouri was a 
“hardy” competitor. The unanimous all- 
state halfback in Class S was the state 
Class S champion in the 100 and 220 with 
times of 10.1 and 23.1 respectively. Bob 
Alexander, MSD’s new track mentor, 
noted that “he wasn’t pushed this year.” 

. . . Anthony Strakaluse left Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf and is now at La Salle 
Academy in Providence, just finishing a 
fine freshman year. He’ll be playing on 
its varsity basketball team next year. 
This year he improved his American Deaf 
record in the 12-pound hammer throw 
from 182-4 to 187 feet . . . Fidel Martinez, 
Colorado State Class A 145-pound wrestling 
champion for two years, participated in 
the state penthalon and placed 11th with 
3,064 points among 45 competitors. The 
events were 100, 120 HH, discus, high 
jump and mile run, which he placed first 
in 4:48.6 . . . Neil Howe, 16-year-old miler 
of South Dakota, took first place in the 
mile run in the regional meet, and also 
placed first in the state Class B finals 
in a time of 4:42.5 ... A pair of sopho¬ 


mores tossed over 50 feet in the shot put. 

They were Chris Blatto of St. Mary’s and 
Tom Marvel of Berkeley. Weighing only 
185 pounds, Chris tossed 51-7 for first 
place at the Smith All-Catholic League 
meet and fifth place at the State Catholic 
meet. Marvel easily won the Bay Counties 
League title with a 50-foot toss. He 
weighs 210 pounds . . . Keep your eyes 
on John Hunter of Idaho. A 15-year-old 
freshman, Hunter took third place in the 
mile run at the state finals in 4:41.5. He 
did 17:03 in the 5,000 meter run. 

Girls Track 

Studious and hard-working, Ann Reifel, 
16-year-old sophomore at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, has proved there 
still is virtue in dedication. 

When she was 14 years old, Ann placed 
fourth in the 80-meter hurdles in 12.8 at 
the Yugo 69 Games. Now she is one of 
the world’s top deaf hurdlers. 

After winning first place in the 50-yard 
hurdles at both district and regional high 
school meets, Ann again copped first place 
in this event at the state finals in 7.2, 
tying the state record. 

Ann continued her assault on the rec¬ 
ord books on Memorial Day at the State 
AAU Women's Championships held at 
Indiana State University in Terre Haute 
when she wiped a full second off the 
record with a 15.4 clocking in the 100- 
meter hurdles. She outlasted 16 other 
top hurdlers to win this event. This is 
also a new World Deaf record. The former 
standard was 17.3 set by M. Ulbricht of 
East Germany at Dresden on May 9, 1970. 

And in the area qualifying meet for 
the National Junior Olympics at Indian¬ 
apolis Tech High School on June 19, 1971, 
Ann ran first in the 80-yard hurdles in 



This 6-2, 170-pound sophomore, DAVID GLENN of 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, was un¬ 
defeated in the 880 yard run all season. He could 
break the 2-minute barrier if he had some real 
competition. He defeated Jerry Ferris of St. Mary's 
to win the 880 at the Eastern deaf prep trackfest 
held at Gallaudet College and was tops in the 
nation with a 2:03.0 clocking. 
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MICHIGAN SENIOR TRACKSTERS—These Tartars won first places for Michigan School for the Deaf at 
the state class meet. Edward Robinson (left) won blue ribbons in both the 100 and the 220, and John 
Buriey in the high jump. 


Puett, 16-year-old sophomore at Tennes¬ 
see, did 27.2 in the 220, best in the nation 
. . . The relay combination composed of 
three 16-year-olds and one 15-year-old of 
Georgia captured the 880-yard event with 
a record time of 1:57.3 at the 11th annual 
Berry-Kiwanis High School Girls Track 
Meet. The girls were Ruby Williams, 
Lillie Stallinis, Dolores Hudson and Linda 
Phillips. The GSD girls track team is 
coached by Ezekiel McDaniel. 

P.S.: The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf Bears won the Skyline Confer¬ 
ence championship for the fifth time in 
the last six years. Now we will let Ranee 
Henderson, the scjiool superintendent, say 
a word or two regarding the NCSD track 
team, Skyline Conference Champions for 
1971 . . . 

“First of all, the Skyline Conference is 
tough! It is a conference composed of 
schools which substantially surpass us 
in size. I suppose because of the differ¬ 
ence in sizes we don’t have much busi¬ 


11.4. The 80 meters is equivalent to 87.52 
yards (1.094 yards X 80 meters), so Nina 
Ivanova of Russia still holds the World 
Deaf record for 80 meters when she did 
11.6 at the Yugo 69 Games on August 
13, 1969. 

We have yet to know how Ann Reifel 
made out at the Indiana AALJ Junior 
Olympics held at Fort Wayne’s Zollner 
Stadium on July 17, 1971. A win there 
would qualify her for the Region 6 Junior 
Olympics at Detroit on July 24, 1971. And 
if she did win there, Ann would be the 
first deaf girl to make it to the National 
Junior Olympics at Colorado Springs on 
August 9, 1971. 

Ann Reifel did remarkably well at all 
meets all season because she practiced 
back of girls dormitory at the school and 
used benches of similar height for hurdles. 

She also did well in the shot put, winning 
several times, especially a first place toss 
of 35-6 at the qualifying meet. She surely 
has her eye on the Morganton WGD Try¬ 
outs and the Malmo meet itself. She is 
working out daily to keep in shape. This 
is dedication. 

Indiana also had another standout track- 
ster in Laurene Simms. A junior, Lau- 
rene placed fourth in the long jump at 
16-8 and fifth in the 100-yard dash in a 
very excellent time of 11.3 at the state 
AAU meet. She also high jumped 4-6 for 
her best effort of the season. 

The Indiana School for the Deaf girls 
track and field team had a short season, 
but lots of enthusiasm from the girls on 
the squad. The enthusiasm shown by the 
girls indicates better things to come for 
next year’s fuller track and field season. 
Mrs. Jackie McBroom, ISD girls track 
coach, is looking forward to having a 
larger team and improved performances 
by the girls who were beginners this year. 

And the fine performances by Ann Reifel 
and Laurene Simms enabled the Indiana 
School for the Deaf to clinch the 4th an¬ 
nual Mythical National Girls Deaf Prep 


track and field title with 21 points. Texas 
was runnerup with 15 points followed oy 
Riverside with 14. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS OF GIRLS 

TRACK: Earl Roberts managed to start 
a girls track team at Michigan. Next year 
MSD will be joining the state girls high 
school association and will have good 
competition. Julia Olney, 16 years old, 5-5, 
120-pounds, was the star of MSD’s FIRST 
girls track team. Roberts considers Julia 
an outstanding javelin prospect for the 
Malmo Games, as she’s good for 130-plus 
feet . . . Thanks to Rocco De Vito, Vir¬ 
ginia organized a girls track team this 
year. The school had an outstanding 
discus thrower in Penney Cecil, and she 
is the first VSD girl ever to enter the 
state meet. There she took second place 
with a 99 foot toss. She has a lot of po¬ 
tential to be an outstanding discus throw¬ 
er if she keeps practicing under the 
tutelage of Tom Berg as she is matricu¬ 
lating in Gallaudet College this month. 
She just turned 18, stands 5-8 and weighs 
130 pounds . . . Sandra McLennon, 5-6 
freshman at American, should be encour¬ 
aged to try out for the Malmo Games as 
she did 4-8 in the high jump . . . Gail 


ness in the conference but . . . people 
hold on to cherished relationships. 

“I’m especially proud of the boys be¬ 
cause of how they won the Conference 
Crown—not necessarily because they won 
it although that did please me a great 
deal. IT WAS CLOSE ALL THE WAY! 

“However, our boys not only wanted to 
win they were determined not to give in. 
They refused to wilt under the pressure 
of a must good showing in the final event 
and their performance in that last event 
won the championship trophy for them. 

“It seems to me that’s the mark of 
a real champion!” 

Marvin Tuttle is the track coach of 
NCSD, and he and Bill Simpson, NCSD 
vocational principal, will be co-chairmen 
of the National World Games for the 
Deaf Tryouts to be held at Morganton 
next year. The dates are June 28-29-30, 
July 1, 1972. 

(In next month’s DA we will tell you 
about track at Gallaudet College and 
NTID.) 
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29th 


Mythical National Deaf Prep Track And Field Meet Summaries 

(Season's best marks and with scoring on 10-3-6-4-2-1 basis, totaling 558 points in 18 events) 


100-Yard Dash 

Gary Washington (Colo.), 9.9; Dennis Pear¬ 
son (N.C.), 9.9; Ed Robinson (Mich.), 9.9; 
Charles Jones (Berk.), 9.9; Richard Bowman 
(N.C.), 10.0; Larry Johnson (Md.), 10.0: Prentis 
McMillian (N.C.), 10.0. 

220-Yard Dash 

Gary Washington (Colo.), 22.2; Leo Bond 
(Minn.), 22.3; Edward Robinson (Mich.), 22.3; 
Larry Johnson (Md.), 22.5; Dennis Pearson 
(N.C.), 22.6; Richard Bowman (N.C.), 22.7; 
Charles Jones (Berkeley), 22.8; Prentis McMil¬ 
lian (N.C.), 22.9. 

440-Yard Dash 

Gary Washington (Colo.), and Leo Bond 
(Minn.), 49.4 (NEW NATIONAL DEAF PREP 
RECORD and also TIE AMERICAN DEAF 
RECORD); John Klaus (Wash.), 50.2; Dean 
Dunlavey (St. Mary’s), 51.8; Richard Malcolm 
(Fla.), 52.0; Carl Cerniglia (St. Mary's), 52.2; 
Jerry Ferris (St. Mary’s), 52.3; Craig Schlorff 
(Mich.), 52.3; James Vance (Miss.), 52.8; Danny 
Ortega (Ariz.), 52.7. 

880-Yard Run 

David Glenn (Western Pa.), 2:03.0; Jerry 
Ferris (St. Mary’s), 2:03.2; Allen Grate (Tex.), 
2:04.6; Jack Chard (Colo.), 2.05.9; Bobby Annis 
(La.), 2.06.6; Dan Johnson (S.C.), 2.07.0. 

Mile Run 

David Howard (Mo.), 4:38.0; Fidel Martinez 
(Colo.), 4:39.9; John Hunter (Ida.), 4:41.5; Larry 
Geiszler (N. Dak.), 4:42.0; David Glenn (West¬ 
ern Pa.), 4:42.2; Neil Howe <S. Dak.), 4.42.5. 

Two-Mile Run 

Frank Yellow Earrings (S. Dak.), 10:11.1; 
Terry Gingery (Mich.), 10:30.1; John Hunter 
(Ida.), 10:30.8; Arthur Belone (N. Mex.), 10:32.4; 
Sherif Fathy (River.), 10:39.1; David Glenn 
(Western Pa.), 10:40.6. 

120-Yard High Hurdles 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 14.9 (NEW NATIONAL 
DEAF PREP RECORD); Mike Butterfield 
(River.), 15.0; Dale Dohman (La.), 15.7; Paul 
Bartholomew (Mt. Airy), 15.8; Donald Rand 
(Western Pa.), 16.2; Tom Marvel (Berk.), 16.5; 
Bobby Duncan (N.C.), 16.5. 

180-Yard Low Hurdles 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 20.1; Mike Butterfield 
(River.), 21.1; Larry Johnson (Md.), 21.4; Dale 
Dohman (La.), 21.6; Steve Rivenbark (N.C.), 
21.6; Ronnie Johns (Ore.), 21.9. 

High Jump 

John Burley (Mich.), 6 2; Nate Cannon 
(Rome), 6-1%; Charles Holmes (St. Mary’s), 6-0; 
Marlon Kuntze (Berk.), 6-0; Jerry Ferris (St. 
Mary’s), 5-11%; Leon Baker (Mo.), 5-11%; Mar¬ 
cus Hooper (Western Pa.), 5-11. 

Long Jump 

Pat Berrigan (St. Mary’s), 22-9; Ken Landrus 
(Wash.), 22-3%; Steve Cole (River.), 20-93,4; 
Jack Milton (S.C.), 20-8%; Dean Dunlavey (St. 
Mary’s), 20-6; Hardy Jones (Mo.), 20 - 53 , 4 . 

Triple Jump 

Pat Berrigan (St. Marys), 42-4%; Dean Dun¬ 
lavey (St. Mary’s), 42-3%; Nate Cannon (Rome), 
41-1%; Alan Shaulis (Western Pa.), 41-0; 
Randy Ausmus (Colo.), 40-10%; Pedro Jennings 
(Md.), 39-11%; Mel Bartholomew (La.), 39-9. 

Pole Vault 

Ken Landrus (Wash.), 12-0; Richard Aust and 
Mike Brinker (Western Pa.), 11-3; Charles La- 
mothe (R.I.), 11-1; Bobby Brown (Fla.), 11-0; 
Ronnie Johnson (Ore.), 10-9. 

12-Pound Shot Put 

Chris Blatto (St. Mary’s), 51-7; Tom Marvel 
(Berk.), 50-0; Dennis Boob (Wash.), 49-9%; 
Chuck Fusco (St. Mary’s), 49-1; Mark Myers 
(St. Mary’s), 48-l 3 /4; Edward Klimaszewski 
(R.I.), 47-2. 


High School Discus 

Chuck Fusco (St. Mary’s), 135-3%; Edward 
Klimaszewski (R.I.), 134-10; Tom Marvel (Berk.), 
132-10; Aaron Black (Tex.), 132-7; Dennis Vance 
(Neb.), 1324; Dennis Boob (Wash.), 132-1. 

Javelin 

Bobby Annis (La.), 152-6; Fred Tenouv (N. 
Mex.), 141-3; Ken Landrus (Wash.), 136-8; Steve 
Molyneux (Wash.), 136-6; Carl Brien (N. Dak.), 


135-0; Joseph Cardillo (R.I.), 122-8; Edward 
Klimaszewski (R.I.), 113-1; Russell Hollins 

(Ida.), 104-9. 

440-Yard Relay 

North Carolina (Dennis Pearson, Gary Rus¬ 
sell, Prentis McMillian and Richard Bowman), 
44.6; Washington, 45.6; Riverside, 45.6; Mary¬ 
land, 46.0; Louisiana, 46-0; New Mexico, 46.1. 

880-Yard Relay 

Michigan (Edward Robinson, Danny Kuehn, 
Bruce Kline and Rod Struck), 1:32.3; North 
Carolina, 1:32.9; St. Mary’s, 1:33.0; Washing¬ 
ton, 1:34.4; Missouri, 1:34.6; Tennessee, 1:35.6. 

Mile Relay 

Colorado (Randy Ausmus, Jack Chard, Fidel 


Martinez and Gary Washington), 3:32.4; Minne¬ 
sota, 3:32.7; Washington, 3:32.8; Texas, 3:34.2; 
North Carolina, 3:39.5; Berkeley, 3:41.6; Louisi¬ 
ana, 3:41.9. 

TEAM SCORES: St. Mary’s 82, Washington 
78, Colorado 50, Michigan 42, North Carolina 
35%, Western Pennsylvania 33, Riverside 31, 
Berkeley 27%, Minnesota 24, Louisiana 24, 
Maryland 15, Texas 14, Rhode Island 14, Rome 
14, Missouri 14, New Mexico 13, Idaho 12, 
South Dakota 11, North Dakota 6, South 
Carolina 5, Florida 4, Mt. Airy 4, Oregon 2, 
Nebraska 2, and Tennessee 1. 

Other schools did not score: Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa, Arizona, American, West Virginia, 
Maine, Kentucky, Indiana, Fanwood, Iowa, 
Utah, Georgia, Illinois, Wisconsin and Missis¬ 
sippi. 



WORLD DEAF RECORD BREAKER—Ann Reifel, a studious and hard-working sophomore at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, is now one of the world's top deaf hurdlers. She placed fourth in the 80 meter 
hurdles at the Yugo 69 Games when she was 14 years old. She set a World Deaf mark in the 100 meter 
hurdles with a 15.4 clocking, replacing the old standard of 17.3 set by an East German lass in 1970. The 
new record was made at the Indiana State AAU meet for women, and the 15.4 is also a new State AAU 
standard. And she was undefeated in the hurdles all season—50 yards, 80 yards and 100 meters. 
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4th Mythical National Girls Deaf Prep Trackfest 


(Based on 5-3-1 scoring, totaling 90 points) 


100-Yard Dash 

Laurene Simms (Ind.), 11.3; Ruby Williams 
(Ga.), 11.9; Dolores Hudson (Ga.), 12.0; Lillie 
Stallings (Ga.), 12.0; Suzy Barker (Tex.), 12.1; 
Stephanie Stephenos (River.), 12.3; Mirna 
Catrejon (Ore.), 12.4. 

220-Yard Dash 

Gail Puett (Tenn.), 27.2; Suzy Barker (Tex.), 
27.4; Sandra McLennon (Amer.), 28.1; Teresa 
Pohl (Mich.), 28.1; Stephanie Stephenos 
(River.), 29.0; Julia Olney (Mich.), 29.0. 

440-Yard Dash 

Glenna Stephens (Sacramento Day), 61.9; 
Susan Bange (River.), 66.0; Julie Culbertson 
(Ore.), 69.0. 

880-Yard Run 

Glenna Stephens (Sacramento Day), 2:32.7; 
Lynette Tesky (N. Dak.), 2.49.3; Vicki Rhea 
(Tenn.), 2:56.9; Marlis Turner (Ore.), 2:58.1. 

Hurdles 

Aim Reifel (Ind.), 15.4/100 meters and 11.4/80 
yards (Both NEW AMERICAN DEAF AND 
WORLD DEAF RECORDS); Pam Ridenour 
(River.), 11.3/70 yards; Heidi Zimmer (River.), 
12.0/70 yards; Cynthia Tesky (N. Dak.), 12.7/70 
yards; Marlis Turner (Ore.), 20.5/100 meters. 

440-Yard Relay 

Texas (Bonita Hunter, Sharon Townsend, 
Dorothy Roseman and Suzy Barker), 53.9; 
Georgia, 55.2; Riverside^ 55.7. 

High Jump 

Heidi Zimmer (River.), 4-9; Sandra McLennon 
(Amer.), 4-8; Laurene Simms (Ind.), 4-6; Ruby 
Williams (Ga.), 4-4; Sharon Young (Tenn.), 
4-2. 

Long Jump 

Laurene Simms (Ind.), 16-8; Linda Phillips 
(Ga.), 15-5; Sandra McLennon (Amer.), 15-2y 2 ; 
Pam Ridenour (River.), 14-8; Renonia Fowler 
(Tenn.), 14-51/2. 

Shot Put 

Ann Reifel (Ind.), 35-6; Debra Carpenter 
(Tex.), 32-11; Cecilia McGee (River.), 31-1; 
Beverly Streeter (Ga.), 30-9; Gottrell (Mich.), 
30-9. 


Dr. Gilbert Delgado Appointed 
Dean Of Gallaudet Graduate School 

Dr. Gilbert L. Delgado, chief of Media 
Services and Captioned Films of the Bu¬ 
reau of Education for the Handicapped, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, became dean of the Grad¬ 
uate School of Gallaudet College on Aug¬ 
ust 1. Dr. Delgado succeeded the late 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, acting dean of 
the Graduate School. 

“We are depending on Dr. Delgado to 
provide the leadership necessary in help¬ 
ing Gallaudet College meet critical staff 
and personnel needs of schools and classes 
for the deaf,” said Gallaudet College 
President Dr. Edward C. Merrill. The 
new dean “will be assisting departmental 
chairmen and faculty improve current 
graduate programs and establish new 
programs, especially in the area of coun¬ 
selor and leadership training.” 

A native of Santa Fe, N.M., Dr. Del¬ 
gado earned a bachelor of arts degree 
from St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, a 
master of science degree from Gallaudet 
College and a Ph.D. from Catholic Uni¬ 
versity. He also studied at the University 
of California at Riverside and Berkeley, 
the University of New Mexico and River¬ 
side Community College. 

Dr. Delgado has been a member of the 
summer faculty at Ball State University, 



NATIONAL CHAMPION HOOSIERS—Paced by Ann Reifel and Laurene Simms, this Indiana School for 
the Deaf Girls Track and Field Team won the fourth annual Mythical National Deaf Prep Girls track 
and field title. Kneeling, left to right: Manager Rhonda Klass, Bonnie Brown, Connie Waltz, LAURENE 
SIMMS, Cindy Decker and Manager Joan Wise. Standing: Laura Gray, Debbie Manwaring, Kathy 
Vogtmann, ANN REIFEL, Virginia Collingsworth, Paulette Cook and Mrs. Jackie McBroom (coach). 


Discus 

Penny Cecil (Va.), 99-0; Debra Carpenter 
(Tex.), 9 I-V 2 ; Gwen Jones (Tex.), 87-1; Marion 
Rich (Ida.), 80-7; Julia Olney (Mich.), 67-6V 2 ; 
Colleen Hill (Ore.), 60-3V 2 . 

TEAM SCORES: Indiana 21, Texas 15, River¬ 
side 14, Georgia 10, Sacramento Day 10, Ten¬ 
nessee 6, Virginia 5, American 4Vfe, North 
Dakota 3, Oregon 1, Michigan y 2 . Other 
schools that did not score were Idaho, Missis¬ 
sippi, Berkeley and Iowa. 


Muncie, Ind., and has taught at the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside 
and the New Mexico School for the Deaf 
in Santa Fe. He also was principal of the 
high school at the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley. Chief of HEW’s 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Media Services and Captioned Films since 
1969, he served as assistant chief from 
1964-69. 



Dr. Gilbert Delgado 
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President’s Message 


The short vacation from preparing my monthly column 
has drawn to an end and Editor Smith reminded me that this 
one is due so I am hastening to get it out before I miss the 
deadline. 

The month of July found your President on the road quite 
a bit and it seems that a short account of his activities might 
be of interest to THE DEAF AMERICAN readers. 

The weekend of July 16-18, was spent driving to Chicago 
to attend the first convention of the International Lutheran Deaf 
Association held at the Regency Hyatt House near the Chicago 
International Airport. Approximately 500 people from all parts 
of the country gathered here to elect new officers and to pre¬ 
pare a new constitution and bylaws for this new organization. 
The meeting place was one of the most beautiful places my 
wife and I have ever been and it was a pleasure to take part 
in the activities during the weekend. 

Your President was asked to speak at the banquet held on 
Saturday evening and this was followed by church services in 
one of the meeting rooms on Sunday morning. 

On Sunday afternoon, my wife and I drove over to the 
Sherman House Hotel in the Chicago Loop to attend the week- 
long convention of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
I am proud to say that your NAD President was the only one 
who found it appropriate to stay the entire week as represen¬ 
tative of a national organization. However, I must be honest 
and add that since my wife was delegate to this convention 
from the Akron Div. No. 154, my role here was merely as a 
representative of your NAD and for once I had to keep my 
mouth shut and let her do the talking instead of doing it myself. 
I enjoyed it though. 

While at this convention I filled in as a recorder at the 
“Frat Rap” chaired by our past president of the NAD, Robert 
G. Sanderson. Sandie did a fine job of managing this affair 
and I believe it would be a good idea to try it at one of our 
forthcoming NAD conventions. Reason is that everyone is given 
a chance to voice his opinion as to how the organization is 
being run, should be run, can be run or what have you? I am 
also sure that the NFSD gleaned some very worthwhile sug¬ 
gestions to improve the overall picture of its operations and 
these will lead to an increased number of new members if 
they are followed up and taken into consideration. It was truly 
remarkable to see what the rank and file members had to say 
about the workings of the NFSD. Mind you, there was plenty of 
favorable discussion as well as some complaints. 

Your President and his wife sweltered the first couple of 
nights while there because the air conditioning in our room was 
not working. After a notice to the management of the hotel, 
we were transferred to a room that was really “cool” and the 
rest of the week we slept in comfort. The Sherman House man¬ 
agement is to be complimented on their fine service and efforts 
to make their guests comfortable. 

Needless to say, we made many new friends and met some 
old ones that we had not seen for 20 years or so. 

One thing that struck me as being unusual was the large 
number of divisions competing for the next convention and the 
amount of energy and money spent to induce the members to 
vote for their city. Really, it was a rare treat to be invited 



HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 
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Where has the summer gone? As these notes are being 
prepared, summer is on the wane. The activities of the Home 
Office are such as to make time fly quickly. Much of the work 
has been in connection with the new building and it seems ad¬ 
visable here to note that we are still at 905 Bonifant Street. 
The NAD will not move into the new facility until December. 
In connection with the building, we have been hard at work 
making a list of the equipment and furniture we will need once 
the move has been accomplished. Mrs. Swegel has looked at 
dozens of copying machines, automatic typewriters, platemakers 
and other kinds of machines that we expect to have in the new 
building. 

We have also been facing an unusually heavy turnover in 
staff. As most readers are already aware, we lost Mr. Pimentel 
and his secretary, Miss Waring, to Gallaudet College. We lost 
Mrs. Richards to the RID in keeping with our policy of promot¬ 
ing people from within. We lost Mrs. Janet Barber to the eco¬ 
nomic situation as the amount of money available to our Census 
project was insufficient to keep her on the staff. We lost Jim 
Robertson and also Sophie Easton and Glenda Ennis, the last 
two to the stork. Altogether that was a heavy turnover for any 
office, and one we could ill afford. In addition, we unexpectedly 
lost the Executive Secretary himself as he was dumped into 
the hospital for abdominal surgery. During the period that the 
Executive Secretary was hospitalized, we had Mr. Willis Mann 
in charge of the office. We are pleased to note that cooperation 
during this interval was excellent and all our staff people made 
an extra effort to insure that things went smoothly in this time 
of stress. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY spent a week in hospitals, 
four days in Holy Cross and an additional three days in Doctor’s 
Hospital in D.C. In the course of this latter stay, there occurred 
what may be a unique situation whereby Mrs. Barbara Schreiber, 
one of our staff members, was present in the operating room 
to interpret for the surgeon. We wonder if anyone has ever had 


to so many parties and get so much information as to the 
attractions each city had to offer the convention-goers. The 
final race was a close one between Utah and Louisiana—with 
New Orleans finally winning the vote for 1975. 

The activity brought back memories of the similar activity 
in Minneapolis last summer where we had quite a few state 
associations bidding for the next NAD convention. If this is 
the new trend, so much the better because there is nothing 
that improves the world like competition. 

Our Executive Secretary gave us a scare recently when a 
routine checkup seemed to show he had a “lump” on his liver. 
After a battery of tests the doctors found he just had an un¬ 
usually shaped one and there was nothing to worry about. He 
proceeded to go on the planned trip to Paris to attend the 
World Congress of the Deaf meeting and make a bid for hold¬ 
ing the congress here in the USA in 1975. We are happy to 
say they voted to hold it in the USA and now plans are to begin 
on one of the biggest and best ever. You can probably read 
more about this elsewhere in this issue or in a coming issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. Excuse me folks—someone’s TTY 
is on the bum and I have to try to help.—Lanky. 
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a similar experience and would appreciate details if this were 
so. Interestingly enough, this was a true emergency situation 
because the surgeon had previously explained the procedures 
for the operation and when it became necessary to offer addi¬ 
tional instructions during the course of the operation, there was 
no way in which this could have been done since all the person¬ 
nel in the operating room were masked of course and thus un- 
lipreadable. 

FOLLOWING HIS DISCHARGE from the hospital, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary took off for Paris for the meeting of the 
World Federation of the Deaf to bid for the 1975 World Congress 
of the Deaf. If this bid is successful, the World Federation of 
the Deaf and its World Congress will meet in Washington, D.C., 
the last week of July 1975. Headquarters for this meeting will 
be the Washington Hilton Hotel and this will be the first time 
that the present World Federation will have met in the United 
States since it was started. The NAD’s bid is being supported 
in part by a $137,000 grant from the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the meeting will attract professional personnel in the area 
of deafness from throughout the world. 

OFFICE ROUTINE, despite the extraordinary problems of 
the office, continued uninterruptedly. After a considerable de¬ 
lay which was caused by the need to effect settlement with the 
Leamington Hotel, checks were sent out to all Cooperating 
Member (state) associations reflecting their share of the 1970 
Minneapolis convention proceeds. Work has been started on 
the 1972 Miami Beach convention with Mr. Mann working with 
the FAD Chairman, Mrs. Celia McNeilly, in getting the show 
on the road. The year 1972, incidentally, will be a most im¬ 
portant year since it will mark the first election in which the 
association shall select not only a full slate of officers, but also 
its first “President-elect.” The 1972 convention will also mark 
a new step forward for the association as it assumes the re¬ 
sponsibility for paying the air travel for all Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber (state) association Representatives, which is very much in 
keeping with the steady progress we have been making in re¬ 
cent years. It is our hope that within a few years we shall be 
able to reach the stage where the NAD will assume all expenses 
of the state Representatives or at least reach the same stand¬ 
ards that the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf has main¬ 
tained. 

SPEAKING OF PROGRESS, we are pleased to report that 
we have made our first payment on the second trust note for 
our new office building. Just two months after assuming the 
debt we have been able to reduce the second trust note by 
$27,000 leaving a balance of $70,000 on that particular note. 
This has been made possible through the strong support we 
have been receiving from the state associations and individuals 
which has been absolutely remarkable. Despite the fact that 
we have not yet directly appealed to our members and friends 
for contributions to the new building, we have been receiving 
a steady flow of cash which truly reflects the enthusiasm and 
support of the deaf people in the United States. So great has 
the suppport been that we are very hopeful that we shall be 
able to retire the second trust note in two years or less. 

WE DO EXPECT TO SEND OUT INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
requesting contributions for the Home Office Building. These 
letters have been prepared and are being typed as this is being 
written and we sincerely hope that when you get yours you 
will be as generous as you are able in supporting this project. 
Several organizations of and for the deaf who are interested 
in maintaining permanent offices of their own have visited the 
new building and all of the people who have inspected our 
“home of our own” have been unanimously impressed with 
what they have seen. We are hopeful that the day will come 
when we will have all these groups under one roof, increasing 
the interchange of information with each other, helping each 
other in times of need with personnel and other assistance; and 
making available the latest office equipment on a non-duplicated 
basis so that each group’s limited funds can more effectively 
serve its membership rather than going for equipment that 
will be available in the NAD office. 


OUR GRANT PROGRAM continues to move forward. As 
previously reported, we have received continuation awards from 
the Social and Rehabilitation Services Administration for the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and the National Census 
of Deaf People; we have a new grant from the same agency 
for the Utilization of International Research through the World 
Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf. Our Communi¬ 
cative Skills Program which is supported, in part, by the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration is up for renewal now, and 
we have just completed a Special Summer Institute under the 
direction of CSP Project Director O’Rourke which was held at 
Western Maryland College. This project was supported by the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, and the reports that 
have been trickling back to the office have it that it was a 
fabulous experience for all involved. The CSP also has an 
additional contract from Gallaudet College on “Instructional 
Signs” which means that we really have a full program in that 
area. The NAD also has received a grant from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege for a Leadership Training Program similar to the one held 
in Salt Lake City in 1969 and this meeting will take place 
in the later part of 1971. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGED DEAF which was held under the sponsorship of New York 
University’s Deafness Research and Training Center has com¬ 
pleted its report and this will be the NAD’s contribution to the 
White House Conference on Aging which will be held in Wash¬ 
ington in November or December of this year. While we are 
greatly indebted to NYU and Dr. Jerome Schein, the Center’s 
director, it will be the NAD that will carry the ball to focus 
national attention on the needs of our elderly deaf people 
when the White House Conference convenes 

THE HOME OFFICE HAS ALSO BEEN INVOLVED in a 
number of additional projects which are very important to our 
readers. The first of these is in connection with legislation 
pending in Congress in connection with the establishment of a 
free-standing center for low and underachieving deaf people. 
We have made strenuous efforts to alert our state associations 
of the importance of this bill and to enlist their support in get¬ 
ting it through Congress. This bill was sponsored by Represen¬ 
tative Wilbur Mills of Arkansas. A second and more compre¬ 
hensive bill, HR8395, which is the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1971, also got our support and a tremendous effort to enlist 
the state associations in pushing for its passage. This act pro¬ 
vides for the first time specific provisions for services to the 
deaf, and if passed will mean a tremendous jump in opportuni¬ 
ties for deaf people throughout the country. We have cooperated 
with the National Rehabilitation Association on this, and have 
notified every state organization and every state school for the 
deaf about the provisions of this bill, asking that each contact 
their respective congressmen to insure adequate support for 
passage. 

INCIDENTALLY, we are pleased to note that elsewhere in 
this issue is an excerpt from the FEDERAL REGISTER, an¬ 
nouncing the upgrading of the Communicative Disorders Branch 
of the Rehabilitation Services Administration to a status on par 
with services for the blind. This upgrading is really something 
to cheer about, and readers are requested to write to not only 
their congressmen, but also to the Secretary of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare, Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, and tell him how 
pleased they are with this recognition of the needs of deaf 
people in HEW. We wish to reiterate that a simple note from 
each of you will be of great value in insuring that services for 
the deaf get continued support. You don’t have to be a fancy 
letter writer to do this, all you really need to do is say how 
you feel about this and your congressman and the adminis¬ 
tration of Health, Education and Welfare will realize that this 
is really important. If you don’t write, they will never know 
and may not continue their support in the years to come be¬ 
cause it seems that nobody cares, or at least not many people 
do. If you believe that services for the deaf are needed, and 
if you want those services to continue, write your letters. You 
can help get millions of dollars worth of help by spending a 
quarter on stamps, and some of those services will be for YOU. 
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OUR FACE IS RED Department: In the last issue of the 
NAD Newsletter we inadvertently omitted one of our key mem¬ 
bers of the WFD project’s Advisory Board—Edward C. Carney, 
executive director of the Council of Organizations Serving the 


Deaf. This is particularly embarrassing because Mr. Carney’s 
role is an especially important one serving as he does as focal 
point for all organizations of and for the deaf. Ed is very much 
a member of this board and we apologize for the omission. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
June 1971 
Income 

National Association of Ihe Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 10.00 

Contributions _ 424.80 

Dividends _ 60.00 

Indirect costs for grants _ 7,704.19 

Membership dues - 1,262.00 

Publications 
“Basic Course in 

Communication"_$2,715.44 

Fant _ 250.15 

Riekehof 24.86 

Watson _ 129.50 

“Dictionary of 

Idioms" _ 45.30 

Others _ 859.56 

Total _ 4,024.81 

Quota payments (state 

associations) _ 891.00 

Reimbursements _ 618.65 

Services rendered _ 455.20 

Loan _ 3,000.00 

Summer Sign Institute __ 340.00 

Adult Education Program - 240.00 

Income from Halex House - 6,045.83 

Jr. NAD _ 3,823.00 

Total _ 


$28,899.48 


Deaf American 


Advertising _$ 132.78 

Deaf American subscriptions - 400.00 

NAD subscriptions _ 2,339.50 

Total _$ 2,872.28 

Grants 

Total _$22,500.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


National Census of the Deaf 

Employee benefits 

Insurance _ ___$ 58.07 

F.I.C.A. _ 223.78 

Total ___$ 281.85 

Payroll _ 6,760.05 

Postage _ 306.03 

Professional services 

Consultants _ 1,300.00 

Data processing 3,514.92 

Total _ 4,814.92 

Supplies _ 33.50 

Telephone _ 83.28 

Travel _ 9.35 

Indirect costs _ 3,380.02 

Total _$15,669.00 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _ 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Postage _ 

Insurance _ 

Indirect costs 

Travel _ 

Per diem ....... 

Telephone _ 

Total _ 


$1,553.86 

55.60 

9.49 

20.18 

776.93 

705.00 

12.00 

1.27 

___$ 3,134.33 


Summer Sign Institute 


Travel _$ 628.20 

Per diem _ 127.00 

Postage - 13.11 

Telephone _ 38.30 

Total _$ 817.94 


Grants Total 


$33,192.67 


Home Office Building 

Supplies _$ 80.35 

Insurance _ 289.00 

Inlerest _ 30.70 

Mortgage _ 4,150.20 

Repair and maintenance _ 85.00 

Total ___$ 4,635.25 


Advertising _$ 62.50 

Captioned Films _ 3.43 

Deaf American (membership) 400.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses __ 122.43 

Executive Secretary's salary- 2,538.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 189.91 

Insurance _ 116.86 

Payroll _ 3,835.48 

Per diem _ 21.50 

Printing _ 40.00 

Professional services - 815.75 

Publications _ 26.10 

Rent_ 1,475.00 

Repair and maintenance - 37.50 

Telephone _ 123.97 

Travel _ 29.20 

Refund _ 87.30 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 2,620.48 

Total _$12,566.21 

Deaf American 

Commissions ___$ 35.50 

F.I.C.A. _ 15.60 

Payroll - 300.00 

Poslage 

Home Office _$ 37.96 

Total - 37.96 

Printing - 1,724.82 

Rent _ 10.00 

Telephone _ 14.73 

Travel - 3.90 

Professional service _ 12.50 

Total -$ 2,120.81 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
July 1971 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 

Contributions ___$ 87.40 

Convention _ 656.71 

Dividends _ 127.50 

Indirect costs for grants _ 7,156.02 

Membership dues _ 241.00 

Publications 
“Basic Course in 

Communication" _$386.45 

Fant _ 42.00 

Riekehof _ 4.95 

Watson _ 20.00 

“Dictionary of 

Idioms" _ 16.00 

Others _415.50 

Total _ 884.90 

Quota payments (state 

associations) _ 355.50 

Reimbursements _ 1.50 

Income from Halex House _ 6,124.16 

Jr. NAD _10,514.11 

Loan _13,000.00 

Total _$39,148.80 

Deaf American 

Deaf American subscriptions_$ 372.84 

NAD subscriptions _ 68.00 

Total _$ 440.84 

Grants 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. -$ 146.92 

Insurance _ 68.72 

Salaries _ 4,628.12 

Total ___ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Per diem _ 

Total _ 


$4,843.76 

79.47 

200.00 

3.35 

242.96 

1,979.90 

2,314.06 

394.26 


$10,057.76 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries . - 

F.I.C.A.- 

Benefits — - 

Total _ 

.$3,882.81 
. 134.62 

44.40 

.$4,061.83 

Professional Services 

Teachers - - 

Total _ 

. 855.00 

855.00 

Travel 

Director .. 

Total _ 

_ 369.00 

369.00 

Other 

Comm./Shipping - 

Administrative costs 
Total _ 

128.96 
. 300.00 

928.96 

Indirect costs . _ 


- 433.18 

Total Expenses 




Total 


Expenses 


$78,477.00 


National Association of Ihe Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Captioned Films _ 58.92 

Convention expenses _ 3,138.65 

Dues and subscriptions _ 2.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses __ 50.79 

Executive Secretary's salary_ 1,692.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 201.12 

Furniture and equipment _ 300.00 

Inventory - 1,357.00 

Payroll _ 3,253 30 

Per diem _ 66.93 

Professional services _ 871.85 

Rent__ 1,475.00 

Telephone _ 128.23 

Refund _ 12.00 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Jr. NAD _ 3,979.75 

Total ___ 


$16,643.79 


F.I.C.A. _ 

Payroll .. 

Postage 
Home Office 
2nd class 

Total _ 

Printing _ 

Rent _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Total _ 


Deaf American 

_$ 15.60 

- 370.00 

_$ 52.51 


54.51 

1,776.67 

10.00 

15.07 

7.40-. 

_$ 2,249.25 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


Personnel 

F.I.C.A. _$ 152.25 

Salaries _ _ 5,746.47 

Total _ 5,898.72 

Postage _ 73.60 

Printing _ 109.00 

Supplies _ 44.39 

Telephone _ 67.42 

Travel _ 1.60 

Indirect costs _ 2,873.24 

Dues _ 2.00 

Total _$ 9,069.97 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries _$2,588.54 

F.I.C.A. _ 112.01 

Total _ 

Professional services 

Teachers _ 3,700.00 

Total ___ 

Travel 

Director _ 310.00 

Total _ 

Other 

Supplies _ 43.75 

Comm./Shipping _ 76.50 

Administrative costs 800.00 

Total _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Total Expenses _ 


$2,700.55 

3,700.00 

310.00 

920.25 

546.46 


$ 


8,177.26 


National Census of the Deaf 


Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 58.07 

F.I.C.A. _ 348.78 

Total __ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage _ 

Professional services 


Consultants _ 1,900.00 

Data processing _2,218.35 


Total 

Supplies _ 

Telephone ___ 

Travel _ 

Indirect costs 
Total .... 


$ 406.85 
. 4,741.85 
11.00 
171.79 


4,118.35 

57.14 

83.33 

77.00 

2,370.93 


$12,038.24 


World Federation of the Deaf 


Payroll _$1,130.78 

F.I.C.A. _ 80.80 

Postage _ 1.17 

Indirect costs _ 565.39 

Per diem _ 275.00 

Telephone _ 11.96 

Total _$ 2,065.10 

Summer Sign Institute 

Travel _$5,654.40 

Per diem _ 8,652.50 

Postage _ 4.76 

Telephone _ 46.78 

Supplies _ 946.35 

Salaries _ 7,607.50 

Tuition _ 4,775.00 

Total _$27,687.29 

Grants Total _$59,037.86 


Home Office Building 


Supplies _$ 89.37 

Mortgage _ 4,150.20 

Repair and maintenance _ 99.00 

Utilities _ 1,164.70 

Note payable _ 42,000.00 

Total ___ 


$47,503.27 


Home Office Building Fund 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Allen_$100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden ... 54.10 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr. _ 57.40 

Sophie Easton _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis_ 10.00 

Mrs. Georgie Holden_ 5.00 

Kenneth Huff _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe_ 57.40 

New Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein, Ar¬ 
kansas 

Eugene Stockton, Florida 
Mrs. John L. Hewes, Maine 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Eager, Maryland 
Eugene Eabon, Maryland 
Simon Carmel, Maryland 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow, Mary¬ 
land 

Carol Schweiger, Minnesota 
Barb O’Mara, Nebraska 
Mrs. Lansdale Boardman, New York 
Sammie R. Halstead, Tennessee 
Lawrence Schoenberg, Washington 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf .... Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ __ _ Arizona 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver __ Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf_ _ __ Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc__ _ Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club _ District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf . District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf_ __ Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf ______ Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf.. Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. _ _ Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc.. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf... Kansas 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc.... Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing __ Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ _ Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf_ __ Michigan 

Gulf Coast Silent Club _____ Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center ...__ Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library _ _ .. _ Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club _ Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf ______ Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf _ New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf.... New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf ___ _ New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc. _ New York 

New York Society for the Deaf _ _ New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. _ New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf _ Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club .... . . Ohio 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf __ Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf _ Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf .. Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf___ Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf_ _ Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Association of the Deaf _ _ Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club ___ South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch __ _.. Tennessee 

Houston Association of the Deaf___Texas 

Austin Club for the Deaf_____ Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf ...... Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf _ _ . _ West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf _ Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf . _. _ _ _ .. Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf . _ _ Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 


Western Maryland Summer School 
Students Receive Scholarships 

Two summer school students at 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
received scholarships to support their 
work. Both were enrolled in the 
education of the deaf program at the 
graduate level. Mrs. Gertie Galloway re¬ 
ceived her scholarship from the Psi 
chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, honorary 
educational sorority. The award was 
made in recognition of her outstanding 
scholarly accomplishments. Mrs. 


Galloway is on the staff of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. 

Miss Jamie Sue Cutler received her 
scholarship from the Quota Club of Rich¬ 
mond, Va. Miss Cutler, a graduate of 
William and Mary College, is teaching 
this fall at the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind in Staunton. This is the 
second Quota Club scholarship at 
Western Maryland. Several Maryland 
and Pennsylvania clubs awarded funds 
for graduate work to a student during 
the regular school year. 


Position Available 

The National Association of the Deaf 
has available the position of Principal 
Investigator for the SRS-supported proj¬ 
ect on the Utilization of International 
Research Through the World Congress 
of the World Federation of the Deaf. 

Responsibilities of this position are to 
prepare for the meeting of the World 
Congress of the Deaf for 1975; coordinate 
the planning of nine commissions which 
are represented in this World Congress; 
arrange for the necessary staffing, 
operation of the congress including 
housing, transportation, publicity, print¬ 
ing and other items that will be 
necessary to conduct a meeting of such 
magnitude; prepare reports for the 
Social and Rehabilitation Services on an 
annual basis; and perform such other 
duties as may be required to insure 
successful conclusion of the objectives 
of this project. 

CANDIDATES preferably should be 
deaf; have experience in one or more 
of the nine related fields with which 
the congress is concerned, namely: 
Education, rehabilitation, aid to develop¬ 
ing countries, manual communication, 
psychology, social, artistic, sports, and 
medical audiological; ability to prepare 
written reports; experience in organizing 
large meetings and some knowledge of 
international relations would be desirable 
but not mandatory. Position is in the 
Washington, D.C., area and will continue 
through 1976. Salary: Open. Interested 
persons should contact: 

Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive 
Secretary 

National Association of the Deaf 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

The successful applicant will be ex¬ 
pected to assume his (or her) duties 
not later than November 1, 1971. 

Minnesota Association Resolution 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this 39th 
convention of the Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf held at Faribault be dedicat¬ 
ed to Francis Crowe to show our appre¬ 
ciation for his untiring efforts in behalf 
of the deaf of Minnesota and for the 
high standard of leadership he has given 
our association during the past six years 
that he has served as president. During 
this period the activities of the associa¬ 
tion have expanded and the deaf have 
been served better than ever before. Mr. 
Crowe has given freely of his time and 
funds to carry on the work of his office, 
serving above and beyond the call of 
duty. We realize that he has made many 
personal sacrifices in order to serve in 
this superior way. His devoted service 
to the association and his unstinting 
efforts to advance the welfare of the 
deaf and his loyal cooperation with the 
administration of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf are greatly appreciated. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Thompson 
Hall Newsletter, The Companion and 
THE DEAF AMERICAN and that a suit¬ 
ably framed copy be sent to Mr. Crowe. 
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State Associations 


Cunningham Alabama President 

Robert W. Cunningham of Birmingham 
was elected president of the Alabama 
Association of the Deaf at its June con¬ 
vention in Birmingham. Other officers 
of the AAD for 1971-1973: 

J. Thomas Wheeler, Huntsville, vice 
president; Robert F. DeLoach, Birming¬ 
ham, secretary; Eugene C. Turk, Mobile, 
treasurer. Charles C. Estes, Talladega, 
will be the Alabama Representative at 
the 1972 NAD Convention. 

Arkansans Elect Mrs. Collums 

Mrs. Charlotte Collums is president of 
the Arkansas Association of the Deaf 
for 1971-1973. Other officers elected at 
the July convention held in Little Rock: 

Mrs. Alice Frick, Staunton, Va., vice 
president; Mrs. Marie Haggard, Little 
Rock, secretary; Charlie Gray, Little 
Rock, treasurer. 

Vickers Heads Kentucky Group 

Dickie Vickers of Covington was 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Association of the Deaf at the June 
meeting in Covington, across the Ohio 
River from Cincinnati. Mrs. Iona Mc- 
Chord of Lexington was chosen vice 
president; Miss Virginia Ward of Dan¬ 
ville, secretary; and Joseph Balasa, also 
of Danville, treasurer. 



GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY HONOREES —Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Altop, Glacier Apartments, Great 
Falls, Mont., were honored on their golden wedding 
anniversary with a reception at Ihe First United 
Methodist Church, June 17, 1971. Viola Jenks and 
Clarence Altop were married at Superintendent 
Herbert J. Menzemer's home, in Boulder, Mont., 
on June 28, 1921. Both were employed in the Deaf 
Department at what is now known as the Boulder 
River School until 1937, when the Montana School 
for the Deaf and Blind was moved from Boulder 
to Great Falls. Mr. Altop worked at the school 
for 21 years as the shoemaker and leatherwork 
instructor. He retired in 1958 after 42 years em¬ 
ployment. He started work at Boulder as a harness- 
maker. Members of the Great Falls Club of the 
Deaf were hosts for the reception, assisted by ladies 
of the church. Guests came from California, Ari¬ 
zona, Washington and Maryland as well as from 
many cities in Montana. 
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^ Kansas Convention Well-Attended 

By GEORGETTA GRAYBILL 


Overland Park’s Glenwood Manor 
Motor Hotel was the site of the conven¬ 
tion of the Kansas Association of the 
Deaf, July 9-10-11. The opening night 
reception on Friday had short skits 
presented by six Junior NAD members 
at Kansas School for the Deaf (Olathe) 
and Charles Baird of National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf under the direction 
of Kenneth Clark. 

The 21st biennial convention meeting 
was called to order by President Wilbur 
Huge of Wichita on Saturday morning 
with an attendance of 155 people. Mayor 
Jack D. Walker of Overland Park gave 
the address of welcome. Motions passed: 
A loan of $1,000 to NAD’s building; a 
gift of $250 to Olathe Sertoma Club’s 
KSD Scout Building Fund; certificates 
to the persons who learn how to sign 
in the beginner or advanced courses; 
a plaque of John J. Dold, a KSD teacher 
for 48 years to KSD; instructing the 
Law Committee to work on a new con¬ 
stitution and bylaws to meet IRS rules 
for tax exemption; and awarding ribbons 
for winners in Art and Special Interest 
Exhibition. 

The three Stack brothers (Hugh, Albert 
and Lee) presented an electric type¬ 
writer to the KAD Executive Committee 
in the memory of their mother, Mrs. 
Florence Stack. 

Also elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee was: Billy G. Nedrow of Kansas 
City as new president. Other officers: 
Kenneth Clark of Olathe, first vice 
president; Mrs. Maude Nedrow of 
Kansas City, second vice president; 
Alvin O’Connor of Topeka, reelected as 
secretary; Miss Doris Heil of Wichita, 
reelected treasurer; Mrs. Dorothy Ruge 
of Wichita and C. Patrick McPherson 
of Kansas City, board members for the 
term of 1971-1973. 

The Third Annual KAD Convention Art 
and Special Interest Exhibition under the 
committee of Mrs. Jane McPherson, 
Miss Willa Field and Mrs. Dorothy Hird 
was deemed a success by all who parti¬ 
cipated. Three judges, Mrs. Grace 
Bilger, KSD art instructor of Olathe, 
Miss Miriam Field of Manhattan and 
Milan Bulter of Dallas, Texas, chose the 
oil painting for “Best of Show” to Elmer 
Bowers of Shawnee Mission. 

The banquet was served Hawaiian 
Luau style. More than 200 people attend¬ 
ed dressed in Hawaiian attire. One of 
the three guest speakers, Dr. Stanley 
D. Roth, superintendent of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, gave his usual fine 
speech outlining major trends that will 
be important to the deaf in the seventies, 
including more involvement of deaf 
people in decision-making that affects 
I hem and in the planning of programs 
like the Greater Kansas City Advisory 
Council for the Deaf and Kansas Round 
Table Serving the Deaf and laws for 
interpreters for the deaf. He said an 
Overland Park firm has developed a 


“data phone” and is building two proto¬ 
type machines scheduled to be completed 
in three months. The data phones will 
be tested at the KSD. Each machine 
has a keyboard with 768 words or 
characters, Dr. Roth explained. 

Dr. Roch said many improvements 
have been planned for the school at 
Olathe. Among them are increased use 
of a closed circuit television system, 
opening of a full-time audiology depart¬ 
ment with a trained audiologist on out 
and increased efforts in the on-the-job 
training program. He said the Johnson 

County Community College, currently 

under construction at 111th and Quivira 

Road, Overland Park, is working with 
the school to start a new course in 
January for typing and office practice 
for deaf persons. Fifteen persons have 
registered for this class. 

Mayor Richard Walsh of Kansas City, 
Kans., another guest speaker, announced 
ihat he was grateful to the Kansas City 
Kansas Deaf Center after his kickoff 

campaign in the hall of the Deaf Center 
last February 6 with a big crowd. He 
thereafter won the race for mayor. He 
also spoke of his administration’s efforts 
(o have the parks and recreation depart¬ 
ment, with $162,000 in Federal money, 
to help build a recreation center for 
the deaf in Bethany Park at 12th and 
Central (six blocks from the Deaf 
Center), and plans for a two-story build¬ 
ing to be used as the center are now 
being studied. Mayor Walsh said he will 
work with Human Relations Commission 
on the behalf of the deaf and handi¬ 
capped. An aide, J. R. Russell, attorney 
and jurist, spoke on his administration’s 
efforts to tighten traffic laws in Kansas 
City, Kans. 

William Joseph Marra was marvelous 
as toastmaster at the banquet and was 
honored when President Ruge presented 
him a plaque in the shape of Kansas. 
Entertainment consisted of Hawaiian 
dancers and a live band, “The Glad- 
tones.” 

On Sunday morning, July 11, a picnic 
was held at Kansas School for the Deaf 
in Olathe with 225 people partaking of 
a delicious fried chicken dinner, visiting 
on the school campus and swimming 
in the Luther “Dummy” Taylor gymna¬ 
sium pool. 

Convention co-chairmen were Billy G. 
Nedrow and Mrs. Rosaline Wingfield. 
President Nedrow and his wife, Maude, 
will go to Miami Beach for the 1972 
NAD convention. 


Plan now for the 

NAD Convention 
Miami Beach, Florida 
July 2-9, 1972 
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NAD Lands Seventh World Congress To Be Held In 1975 By Frederick C. Schreiber 


The Sixth World Congress of the World Federation of the 
Deaf is now a thing of the past, having convened in Paris, 
France, from July 29 through August 5, but the memory lingers 
on. Most notably because of the National Association of the 
Deaf’s successful bid for the Seventh Congress which will be 
held in 1975. 

The Paris meeting started July 29, with a meeting of the 
Bureau or Executive Board of the World Federation of the 
Deaf. The Bureau is the governing body of the World Federa¬ 
tion and as such was heavily involved in the operation of the 
Sixth Congress, which was held at the UNESCO building in 
Paris. This was on Thursday and it is regrettable to have to 
report that several members of the 10-member bureau were 
conspicuous by their absence. Most notable of the absentees 
were Paul Soutaign of Russia, Ole Plum of Denmark, as well 
as Messrs. Hayhurst of Great Britain and Theodrakis of Greece. 
Soutaign and Hayhurst were absent due to ill health and Plum 
and Theodrakis arrived later in the week. 

On Friday, July 30, the General Assembly of the World 
Federation was convened with approximately 40 of the 47 mem¬ 
ber nations present. Of the absentee nations, most were either 
from, South America or Africa, with only Argentina and Brazil 
being represented from the one and South Africa from the 
other. Chief order of business was the adoption of a bill of 
rights to be presented to the United Nations with respect to 
deaf people. However, it is interesting to note that one item 
on the agenda related to censuses for deaf people the world 
over. The United States was fortunate in being able to indicate 
that it not only was in the process of conducting such a census 
in this country, but also to state that we were prepared to offer 
technical assistance to any and all countries desiring to under¬ 
take such a venture on their own. Of interest also was a pro¬ 
posal to adopt a universal symbol referring to deafness, some¬ 
thing which could readily identify the wearer, or the user, as 
being deaf, but only to initiated. Which is to say that it would 
be possible to provide a symbol that all deaf persons, and the 
police, might recognize but would otherwise be meaningless 
to the public at large. This was felt to be a needed item in 
particular with respect to cars and the police. A sample of 
the proposed emblem will appear in the next issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as time and space preclude reproducing 
it here. 

The United States also offered to the WFD the Seattle 
booklet on “international signs” which was compiled by former 
stewardesses of Pan American Airways under the inspiration 
of Mrs. Marian Morton and which uses many of the drawings 
from the NAD’s language of signs book, “A Basic Course in 
Manual Communicaction.” Copies of this booklet were dis¬ 
tributed to all delegates in attendance, and the U.S. repre¬ 
sentative, NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber, in¬ 
dicated that official sanction for this booklet would be sought 
of the Bureau, as time did not permit the delegates to study 
and vote upon this at the moment. 

Then came the time when bidding opened for the 1975 Con¬ 
gress. The United States, through its representative organiza¬ 
tion, the NAD, and Israel, were the only bidders that had 
complied with the requirements set up by the Federation, and 
the Bureau ruled that Turkey, which had also submitted a bid, 
failed to meet the conditions established. Actually, because of 
the help provided by Chuck Ashman of the Washington Hilton 
and Bill McConnell of the Washington Convention Bureau, the 
issue was never really in doubt. The Executive Secretary pre¬ 
sented the NAD’s bid, and the president of the WFD, Dragoljub 
Vukotic, and Secretary-General Caesare Magarotto both com¬ 
mented on the completeness of the American proposal. Israel 
was ably represented, but when the votes were counted, it was 
the USA all the way with a 56-10 count. 

Immediately following was the election of a new Bureau. 
Mervin D. Garretson, currently principal at the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf, had been the United States representative 
on the Bureau since 1967, often attending meetings at his own 
expense. Mr. Garretson did not choose to stand for re-election, 
as was also the decision of Messrs. Plum. Soutaign, Hayhurst 


and Theodrakis. President Vukotic and Secretary-General Mag¬ 
arotto were re-elected by acclamation, and then the remainder 
of the bureau was chosen, selecting the eight individuals re¬ 
ceiving the most votes. 

Selection of vice presidents was made by choosing the in¬ 
dividual who received the most votes among the candidates for 
the bureau as first vice president, the next highest, second vice 
president and so on. Only two members of the old bureau chose 
to stand for re-election, Vittorio Ierella of Italy and Andre 
Saint-Antonin of France who were elected first and second vice 
president, respectively. Surprise of the day came with the 
election of the Executive Secretary as third vice president and 
Vladmir Fufaev of Russia as fourth vice president, the first 
time that the USA ran ahead of the USSR in the World Fed¬ 
eration balloting. Other members of the Bureau included Vassil 
Panev of Bulgaria, Miclea of Romania, Theodore Manzanedo 
of Argentina, T. H. Sutcliffe of England and Zdzislaw Bielonko 
of Poland. 

During the interim, the delegates were invited to a recep¬ 
tion at the school for the deaf which was founded by Abbe de 
l’Eppe in Paris, as well as to the office of the “mayor” of 
Paris. At the same time, the American delegation was con¬ 
siderably saddened by the untimely passing of Dr. Powrie Vaux 
Doctor, long-time processor at Gallaudet College and an inter¬ 
nationally famous educator of the deaf, who died Saturday in 
his hotel room in the city. 

On top of that came the news that it seemed unlikely that 
the National Theatre of the Deaf would perform as scheduled 
because of a conflict in scheduling that had placed them on the 
program along with the German National Theater of the Deaf, 
and it was physically impossible for both groups to perform 
the same night. David Hays and Bernard Bragg made heroic 
efforts to salvage the program, going as far as to offer to per¬ 
form in the afternoon, even though that would mean a loss of 
audience, but in vain. In fact, on the night of the scheduled 
performance, Bernard Bragg was stricken with an acute kidney 
attack and had to be taken to the American Hospital in Paris. 
But the NTD did not perform, and it must be said here that 
the troupe behaved admirably under the most trying conditions 
and no one should accept any criticism, direct or implied, over 
the incident. Many people were disappointed over the cancel¬ 
lation, but this was truly unavoidable, the German perform¬ 
ance did not end until close to 11 p.m. making it manifestly 
impossible for the NTD to go on. 

Official opening of the Congress came on Monday, August 2, 
at the Paris Sports Palace and immediately ran into trouble 
as the equipment for simultaneous translations of the speakers’ 
papers broke down. An additional fiasco arose when the inter¬ 
preter was faced with the English-speaking representative from 
UNESCO. The interpreter knew no English and finally Father 
Hourihan of New Jersey came to the rescue, interpreting the 
speaker’s remarks in American Sign Language, which was 
gratifying at least to the many Americans on hand. The Con¬ 
gress itself was stimulating, but marred by inadequate facilities, 
lack of interpreters, lack of prepared papers, all of which served 
to detract from an otherwise admirable effort. Space does not 
permit us to go into detail regarding the activities of the Con¬ 
gress itself, which was the professional part of the week-long 
meeting, but the proceedings of this section will be available 
in time for all those interested. However, one must note that 
the WFD, at the close of the congress presented medals and 
certi icates to quite a few people whose services to the deaf 
merited world-wide recognition. Among the persons so hon¬ 
ored were four Americans—Mary Switzer, Leonard M. Elstad, 
Boyce R. Williams, all of Washington, D.C., and Mario Santin 
of New York. 

Americans giving papers at the Congress included: Terrence 
O’Rourke o: the NAD, Jack Gannon, Larry Stewart, Earl Rob¬ 
erts, Jerald M. Jordan, to name a few of the deaf professionals 
on hand. Mervin Garretson received a medal from the Counsel 
of Paris, and there were many distinguished Americans on 
hand. 
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Church Directory 


Aaai'mhliPH of (Soil 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 

5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, Ml. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


lapturt 


A warm welcome for the deaf 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.: worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays. 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sundav: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


(Uljurrlj nf tljp IBrrtljrrn 

ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Eljurrlj nf CEljrtHl 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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Eptarnpal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
In the United Statrs 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y 10024 


Sutljprait 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 20011 

Sunday worship— 10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokornv, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N W. 27 Avenue • Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed Nieht, 7:30 p.m 
Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 n.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus. Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus ir27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


QDlljer Sptwmtnatums 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 n.m. 

Worship Service. 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THF DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta. Cn.. welcome to 

CRUSSEL LE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue. S W, Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rov L. R Divine, pastor 
Fr e Captioned Movie. 7 00. third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service everv Sunday. 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m 

Rev Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Draf jftaamia 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

| Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday |;l: 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

¥i Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
'$ 380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 jp 
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SAC i -222-27N-A AUG72 
BARBARA SACHS 
2703 NORTH 24TH ST 
ARLINGTON VA 22207 


LUB DIRECTORY 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. [ 
S45 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612! 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner. secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 

210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Masse.v, oresident 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Tuesday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Ronald Byington, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 
"Your home away from home.'' 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 

Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3879 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


■National (Erntgrpan nf 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B’ Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

' TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 






